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CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


DUCATION for Christians today is more often considered 
E from the point of view of Education than from that of the 
Christian. It is often said—with what justice it is not our 
purpose here to consider—that the education given in most Cstholic 
schools lags far behind that of the ‘undenominational’ schools. If 
Catholics are to save their schools they must certainly see to it 
that the schools are worth saving; and such considerations imply 
comparison with all these other educational establishments whose 
reputation stands so high as purveyors of culture and knowledge. 
But there is a more fundamental question, far too often taken 
for granted, concerning the kernel of Christianity which must lie 
within all this culture and knowledge if it is to be a Christian 
education. For beyond the limits of the small minority of convinced 
Christians life and experience are almost wholly pagan, with only 
a few relics of Christianity in the form of a watered down morality. 
All successful modern education therefore tends, and for the most 
part consciously strives, to make it easy for the educated to be at 
home in that pagan atmosphere. This does not apply simply to the 
utilitarian teaching which aims solely at handsome salaries and 
supremacy in society. Classical culture and the humanitie: extracted 
from a Christian setting make at best a good and balanced pagan 
whose happiness is attained in this world and who cannot hope 
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for much in posterity.! A Christian, if he be true to the grace that 
is in him, must inevitably stand out against this accepted attitude 
to life. His faith contradicts the major assumptions of the society 
in which he has to mix. That is one of the greatest difficulties of 
the day for him, because he is made a social animal so that it is 
natural for him to rely on his fellow beings, and he is supported 
and built up by those around him. It is therefore against nature to 
have to resist the ideas and ways of life of his neighbours. In the 
ideal order he should not have to swim against the full tide of his 
own civilisation. But that he must do if he is to preserve his 
Christianity and refuse to accept the pagan assumptions of the 
modern world. 

A Catholic education, therefore, has to put forward first of all 
the Christian values which will militate against the standards of 
society. If we say that a good Catholic education should prepare 
a man to live a good Christian life in the world today, we should 
understand that the phrase necessarily implies a conflict, an 
unnatural, because in a certain sense anti-social, conflict. But such 
phrases glibly uttered may so easily imply the acceptance, by way 
of some sort of compromise, of the principles upon which this 
society is based. The most outstanding example of the divergence 
which exists between the two manners of life, Christian and pagan, 
lies in the fact of sin, the need for redemption and the supernatural 
reality of grace, upon which truths the Christian’s life and culture 
are based. The average citizen today has no idea of sin except in 
so far as it may have anti-social effects. Thus the non-Christian will 
be brought up to restrain himself from despising his fellow men 
not because it is an offence against God to do so, but because human 
life may be made difficult and even dangerous if he does despise 
others. he whole of morality is adjusted to the purpose of avoiding 
physical pain and discomfort, a purpose which can lead to 
euthanasia as easily as to cocaine for tooth extraction. The cross 
remains the stumbling block, and ‘grace’ describes the way a well- 
poised woman moves.? 

The culture which is supported and developed by modern educa- 
tion is therefore man-centred, devoid of the sense of the reality of 





1 ¢t John of the Cross has some telling words on the deserved success of good 
pagans who because they followed virtue were granted ‘longer life, greater honour, 
dominion and peace’. But this, he says, is not the way of the Christian who has 
the light of faith and can see beyond the merely temporal. (Cf. Ascent of Mount 
Carmel, III, 27, 3-4). 

2 The implications of all this in relation to the education of the human person are 
brought out very well by Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys at the first National Adult 
School Lecture. Catholics will read it with great profit if they read into it the full 
Catholic teaching about grace and redemption. (National Adult School Union; 6d.) 
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God, and interested in religion only as a vehicle of ancient arts. 
Wherever this may lead, it certainly does not lead in the direction 
in which the Christian should be taught to look for the source of 
his life. But is the Christian really so taught in a Catholic school, 
for instance? That is a question which we cannot answer with ease. 
The large number who fall away from the Church when they leave 
school, the probably equally large number who remain outwardly 
Catholics but accept birth control, legalised murder and usury 
without question, all these suggest that the average Catholic is 
not taught as a Catholic throughout. Again, children born into this 
mechanist and scientific age early catch the fever from laboratory 
experiments and engines. Catholic schools consequently develop 
their laboratories and equipment to try to keep pace with the 
growing temper of the nation. But do they ever consider how far 
such scientific training is preparing the children to absorb the 
materialistic assumption around them? The ground of their minds 
is being well tilled in all these up-to-date schools, but what seed 
is being sown therein? 

Naturally we do not suggest that children should be given a 
morbid interest in sin, nor that there is anything wrong in the 
up-to-date laboratory or the advanced classical studies and arts 
which make the Catholic schools as proficient in these subjects 
as their best opposite numbers in undenominational schools. But 
unless all their studies are Christian, based on the Creed and 
leading towards the Beatific Vision, then the pupils will not be 
prepared for the strong contrary tide into which they plunge on 
leaving school. Speaking of the challenge of the atom bomb to the 
Christian, Professor Donald Mackinnon in a broadcast in October 
said: ‘What I am sure we have to do, if we are Christians, is to 
cease from our continual readiness to speak in terms of embattled 
abstractions, and to think always in terms of men groping in the 
dark. . . . What is the relevance to Christians here and now of that 
law of the new Israel delivered on the mount. I say “‘here and now’’ 
because we cannot ignore the peculiar situation of Christians in this 
present. To those for whom the truth of the world lies in its relation 
to God in Christ, the profound unrest of the present cannot be 
viewed out of that all-embracing setting. Ultimately the significance 
of what is happening to men as they struggle in the midst of that 
unrest or are terribly caught by it, is found in Him.’ (The Listener, 
October 28th, p. 638). Such increasingly must be the attitude of 
the true Christian. The Gospels, teaching the truth about him, must 
be today more profoundly revolutionary than heretofore because 
the society is more profoundly pagan that heretofore. And when we 
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consider the majority of Catholic schools we cannot help wondering 
whether the ferment of that powerful leaven is working under 0 
very placid a surface. 

It is therefore a thing of great importance that the ‘Association 
for Catholic People’s Colleges’ is about to open its first adult resi- 
dential college—‘a place of adult education whose corporate life 
flows from the daily Mass, where men and women can learn to take 
a more active part in the Catholic life of the country’ (to quote its 
first Prospectus’). It is to be hoped that the education will be 
evangelical in the right sense, making the Gospel live in the students 


of the College, so that they can make a stand afterwards against the | 


society in which they will find themselves. It will be an heroic 
undertaking. It will mean great hardship and suffering for those 
who take advantage of the facilities of such a college. But it is the 
only way in which a Christian can avoid the paganism into which he 
is born and to some extent inevitably bred. 

THE Epitor. 








THE CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


AM going to define education simply as the process of making 
I a man of a man. First, note that the thing is a process, that is, 

something that takes time. In understanding any process the 
most important consideration is its end, and this we have said to 
be the perfection in his own kind of the person educated. We must 
notice further that any being of which it can be said that it is per- 
fectible, in its own kind, can be perfect only in a relative and not 
in an absolute way. What is perfectible, even when perfect, will lack 
the perfection of having always been perfect. It will be perfect only 
in a particular kind, since what becomes must always be of 4 
particular kind. God alone is perfect absolutely and hence the notion 
of education is not applicable to him, as it is to the pseudo-god 
of W. James. Further, what is perfect of its own kind or in a rela- 
tive way, cannot be the sufficient reason for its own perfection. 
It must exist in view of that whose perfection is wholly contained 
in its own act of existence, that is in God. We may thus say that 


education is the process of making a man of a man because God is | 


God. In other words, being a man makes no sense apart from God, 





3 The College is to be opened at Swynnerton Park in Staffordshire if the sum of 


£10,000 can “be raised: for this sum the Governors are now appealing. 
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being like whose perfection is the only perfection which a perfectible 
being can have. 

To know what education is, therefore, we must know something 
about what man is and in order to know what man is we must know 
something about what God is... 

This God, by whom and in whom alone we are men, is a God 
of truth. He is very subsisting Truth Itself. Hence it is our duty 
to learn the truth about him and to avoid and repel errors concern- 
ing his nature. We can know God as the Author of the orders both 
of nature and of supernature. Reason can tell us that he is the 
first cause of the natural order while by faith we recognise him 
as the source of the order of grace. Education, then, should aim at 
the Truth, and he who is well educated will possess in the first place 
the Faith, in the second an acquaintance with the rational argu- 
ments by which the existence of God as a First Cause is established, 
and thirdly an acquaintance with Apologetics by which error is 
repelled. 

It is, of course, a further question how far these aims can be 
achieved at school. No one can deny that in a Catholic school pupils 
should not only be instructed in the Faith, but further that that 
is the most important part of their school education. To what extent 
they can and ought to be instructed in philosophy and apologetics 
is a matter for further consideration. I do not think that I need 
argue the necessity for every Catholic’s being acquainted with the 
rational preambles to faith and with the arguments necessary both 
to defend what he believes, and to continue to convince and convert 
others. The question is whether the school is the place where these 
things should be learnt. The first point which I should like to make 
is that for the majority the school is the only place where they are 
ever likely to receive any systematic instruction in these matters. 
Formal education ceases for most young people when they leave 
school. Again, especially for those who are going on to University 
it is necessary that they should be firm in their Catholicism at the 
time when they leave school. There is of course the grave difficulty 
that Catholic schools admit non-Catholic pupils whom it may not be 
thought convenient and proper to instruct in this matter, to this I 
can reply only that the point about a Catholic school is that it 
should be Catholic. It does not become Catholic by the principal’s 
wearing a habit, or the Bishop’s worrying about the finances. 

However, this paper is concerned with theory rather than with 
practice. The point upon which I want to fix your attention is that 
the aim of education is the acquisition of truth by the pupil and 
that the order of studies must be dictated by the order of truth. 
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Here I want to make two points: to emphasise firstly that there 
is an order of truth, and secondly, what it means to say that 
education has primarily to do with truth. 


All truths cannot be equally important. It is true that the same 
thing cannot at the same time both be and not be. It is also true 
that Cape Town is bigger than Stellenbosch. The first truth is much 
more important and fruitful than the second, and in a very impor- 
tant sense comes first. For Cape Town could not be the larger were 
it not in the first place Cape Town. And secondly, the truths which 
I can derive from the first proposition form the foundation of all 
human knowledge, whereas the great majority of mankind could 
be ignorant of the second without being in any way the worse for it. 
Some truths come before others in the order of truth in the sense 
that given ignorance of the first we cannot regard the latter as 
well founded. A man may be able to tell you what Pythagoras proved 
in his famous theorem, but if he is ignorant of the first principles 
of geometry, then he affirms the relation of the squares on the sides 
of a right-angled triangle not as a matter of knowledge but as a 
matter of opinion. He may possess it as a useful rule of thumb 
but not as a truth. Similarly, the first principles of geometry are 
themselves not well founded until they are connected with the first 
principles of reason of which in metaphysics, we have express know. 
ledge. In short, truths have a unity which is a natural unity of such 
a kind that they cannot be transposed at will. The order of truths 
is hierarchic, and the order of their importance does not depend 
upon you and me, but upon the nature of things. It must also be 


remembered that according to Christian philosophy some truths | 


are, so to speak, more full of truths than others because some 


beings are more full of being than others. That the soul is im- f 


material is a more fruitful truth than that this paper is white 
because souls are more full of being than the objects of sense. Again, 
that God exists is a proposition much more pregnant with truth 
than the immateriality of the human soul because God is infinitely 
being, while the human soul is not. To know the truth is to know 
truths in order, and to know truths in order is to know things in 





order. 

My second point is this: When I say that education has primarily 
to do with truth 1 mean that it has not primarily to do with practice. 
Catholic thought maintains the primacy of contemplation over action | 
and of knowing ever doing. Nothing is more symptomatic of the 
unchristian character of the modern world than its inversion of | 
these réles, and the popular philosophies of activism from which | 
the behaviour of most modern Westerners emerges. Europe ceased 
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to be Catholic Europe when contemplation succumbed to action. 
In the Reformation when, for so many Europeans, fideism took 
the place of the Faith techniques of salvation came to be preferred 
to rational theology, and the vocation of worldly work to the calling 
of the religious. Science in the narrow sense of the word came to be 
preferred before philosophy because it enabled us to handle nature 
and to subdue it to our needs We are only too well aware of the 
contemporary insistence that knowledge must be, in a direct and 
obvious way, practically fruitful, even to this extreme of the prag- 
matist, that is true which works. The practical man, he says, has 
to do with realities, the philosopher or contemplative with a dream- 
world. Thus for every ten thousand persons who have heard of 
Marconi perhaps one has heard of Icheeben. Yet the whole point 
about action is that it is transitive and that to be intelligible it must 
be for an end. And the action is intelligible only in so far as the 
end is abiding. When we take action for our end, it can mean only 
that this particular action, being transitive, must be for the sake 
of the next, and that for the sake of the next, to infinity. A world 
in which practice and practical efficiency are worshipped must of 
necessity be a buzzing, chaotic, meaningless world in which the 
armies march to and fro and no man knows whither. Truth, how- 
ever, is not transitive, and it alone can give to action a dimension 
which makes it intelligible, and lifts it from the realm of the merely 
eventual. 

The consequence of the slogan of truth for practice is a relativ- 
istic view of truth. Practice has to do with the changing and con- 
tingent, with situations which change from day to day. Hence the 
theory creeps in that truth ought to change from day to day, that 
truths get worn out, that the latest hypothesis or speculation is 
to be preferred to tradition. I need iiardly mention the repercussions 
of this view within the Catholic Church itself. It led to the Modern- 
ism which was condemned in the famous syllabus. The wisdom of 
this condemnation must be apparent to all now, however many 
hearts and heads it may have broken at the time. Practice, as 
Aristotle demonstrated, has to do with the good of the agent. Hence 
truth for the sake of practice comes to imply truth for the sake 
of the agent or subject, that is, for something which is in a state 
of becoming. 

Thus for Descartes the function of theology is purely practical: 
it helps us to get to heaven. It enables us to do or become some- 
thing. He took the same view of mathematico-physical science. Like 
Bacon he declared that its function was, not to enable us to get to 
know nature as an image of the Eternal Truth, but to control it for 
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the sake of pleasing ourselves. If it gave us the inner satisfaction of 
possessing truths which had a mathematical clarity, or enabled us 
to adjust nature in a manner satisfying to the passions then it 
deserved the name of science. Truth, then, is for the sake of the 
subject. A development in this direction leads to the conclusion 
that it is conformity with the subject which makes a truth true. 
The order of truth becomes what suits the agent or, let us add, 
his community at the moment. The dominion over the mind by 
the object is lost and a subjectivism reigns which takes the order 
out of truth, and the truth out of truth, because it has made man 
its measure. When we endeavour to measure God by our measure, 
or to love him for what we can get out of it, then the world is indeed 
standing on its head. 


What has all this to do with schools? Everything. Let us try 
to apply some of these conclusions to our schools. People respon- 
sible for the structure of our schools must be able to answer the 
questions: what subjects must be taught and why? The second 
answer must be put first. I think that the most popular answer 
is likely to be, to learn to earn a living; or perhaps, to take a place 
in, or to serve the community.-There is something to be said for 
both these answers, but I should like to point out their dangers 
and inadequacies. The first answer was: To learn to earn a living. 
On this view the final end of education is to set men to work. To 
work means to do a job. To do a job means to be a carpenter, a 
bank-clerk, a shop-assistant, a motor-mechanic, an attorney, « 
druggist, an accountant, etc. Upon this ideal, then, the school must 
become a polytechnic: it must teach some to type, others to keep 
books, others to mend lavatory cisterns, others to operate machine 
tools. I do not wish to enlarge upon the practical difficulties which 
this entails, but to come at once to the main point that it identifies 
education with vocational training. The school becomes a mechan- 
ism for the production of employees. Its final end is economic. It 
produces admirable inmates for the servile state, but it does not 
produce free and responsible citizens. It makes of the mind a techni- 
cal instrument for the carrying out of certain specialised operations. 
It does not create a common mind wherein persons may meet as 
citizens and as men. The only common end which employees have 
is wages, and the community will be for them only a certain organ- 
isation of production. Vocationalism in education thus leads straight 
into Marxism, and by the road of democratic egalitarianism. Mr 
C. §. Lewis writes, ‘When societies become, in effort if not in 
achievement, egalitarian, we are presented with a difficulty: to give 
every one education, and to give no one vocational training is im- 
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possible, for electricians and surgeons we must have and they must 
be trained. Our ideal must be to find time for both education and 
training: our danger is that equality may mean training for all 
and education for none—that everyone will learn commercial French 
instead of Latin, book-keeping instead of geometry, and a knowledge 
of the world we live in instead of great literature. It is against this 
danger that schoolmasters have to fight, for if education is beaten 
by training, civilisation dies.” Mr C. 8. Lewis knows that he is not 
saying anything which Aristotle did not say. Aristotle asked the 
question whether a human being had a good only as a shipwright, 
or a vintner or a statuary, and not also as a man. And when he 
answered, Yes, he has a good also as a man or a person or a whole 
human being, he made a distinction between training and education 
from which Catholic thought cannot depart. We have no right to 
say a word against the servile state if under utilitarian pressure 
we allow typing to take the place of Latin, or book-keeping the 
place of history. Typing enables you to earn more money, and if 
you want to make money your god you are, I presume, at liberty 
to do so, but not under the auspices of Catholic secondary education. 


Let us turn to the second of what we have called the popular 
answers, that education is to enable you to take your place in or 
to serve the community. Again, there is considerable truth in the 
answer, but again it requires closer scrutiny. It is true that educa- 
tion is for the good of the person educated, and that there must be 
a congruence between his good and the common good. Man is 
naturally a social animal. But to say that men should act for the 
common good, and to say that they should adapt themselves to the 
ways and values of any particular community here and now are two 
entirely different things. St Augustine, in the masterly analyses 
of the City of God, has pointed out that there are communities and 
communities. Following Plato, in the Republic and the Laws, he 
declares that the principle of differentiation is to be found in the 
nature of the goods to which the common will adheres. Thus the 
good which dictates its organisation to a band of robbers is other 
people’s goods. The gocd which dictates its organisation to a great 
empire like the Roman is the good of dominion. Another society 
may have the government, laws and institutions which it has 
because the prime concern of its members is money-making. The 
quality of a community follows the quality of its love. The only 
true community will be that whose institutions follow from the 
adherence of the wills of its members to God. It follows that while 
all true education is for membership of the City of God, education 
which is designed to assimilate us to a community whose organisa- 
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tion is dictated by a false and idolatrous iove, is an idolatrous parody 
of education. Real education fcr the common good in such a com- 
munity will produce men who are from the current point of view 
dangerous, undesirable, or at best inept. The fact, then, that in a 
particular community there is a demand for particular skills or for 
a particular type of person offers no criterion at all to the real 
educator. In a military society, where the highest common good 
is conquest, the schools will be required to turn out a good conscript 
type. In a money-making industrialised society like our own there 
will be pressure on the schools to turn out good mechanics and clerks 
and the minor bureaucrats who proliferate in this climate. It does 
not follow that we should endeavour to supply the demand. 

The pressure on the schools today to teach ‘useful’ subjects arises 
from a conception of the common good unacceptable by Catholics, 
and the matriculation syllabus is better calculated to produce men 
able to take their place in a money-ridden society than good and 
free men, let alone good Christians. Technics presses in harder and 
harder on the schools. It invades the practice of teaching itself, 
until the ‘good’ teacher becomes a technician proficient in securing 
good matriculation results. A proficient technician can secure first- 
class results for a pupil who is incapable of thinking; has no habits 
of reading, let alone writing; and is totally without curiosity about 
the world he lives in. The arts starve, the engineering and medical 
faculties receive their predestined fodder, and the factory, or com- 
munist, or positivist state takes a further step forward. 

In reality we should not aim at training workmen or at adapting 
people to the prevailing social climate, but in educating the young 
to become men. What is a man? A man is a rational animal, whose 
body and soul falls within the unity of a single substance, and whose 
faculties, whether of body or of mind, are unified by, and support 
each other in virtue of, the common end to which they all tend. 
Man is a whole whose other faculties subserve that activity of his 
which differentiates him from the other animals, namely his reason; 
and his reason in its highest and therefore definitory employment is 
a capacity for the truth. It is this truth which makes him whole. 
Making a man of a man, which is the proper task of the educator, 
is therefore a training in knowing what is true. 

It follows then that in deciding upon what subjects should be 
taught at school. what must be considered is not utility or popular 
demand but the intellectual content of the subject. It must be 
taught with a view to creating that capacity for intellectual delight 
which according to St Thomas is the nearest we can get to beatitude 
in this life. This is another point on which we owe so much to the 
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Greeks, and all of us who have to do with education ought occa- 
sionally to read and catch the spirit of the seventh book of the 
Republic. Speaking of arithmetic Plato says: ‘Then it will be fitting, 
Glanion, to prescribe this study by law, and to persuade those who 
are to share in the highest affairs of the city to take up calculation, 
and embrace it in no amateur spirit. They must go on until they 
arrive with the help of their intelligence at a vision of the nature of 
members practising it, for an easier conversion of the soul itself 
from becoming to truth and being. Further, it strikes me, now that 
we have mentioned the study of calculation, how elegant it is and 
in what manifold ways it helps our desires if it is pursued not for 
commercial ends but for the sake of knowledge.’ And speaking of 
geometry, he adds: ‘None who have even a slight acquaintance with 
Geometry will deny that the nature of this Science is in exact 
contradiction to the arguments used in it by its teachers . . . for 
they talk in a most ridiculous and beggarly fashion. They speak 
like men of business, and as though all their demonstrations had 
a practical aim, with their talk of squaring and applying and adding 
and so on. But surely the whole study is carried on for the sake 
of knowledge.’ Let Plato’s commendation of Mathematics be mine. 
I left school with my head full of fields and cisterns, which did 
not interest me, instead of surfaces and volumes, which might have 
done so; and in possession of methods of calculating my gains from 
usury, or the present value of my stocks and shares in none of which 
by the grace of God I took any interest nor have had any occasion 
to use. Catholic teachers, being human, may point with pride to past 
pupils who are successful bankers and stockbrokers and merchants, 
but how much more does Christ crown the work of those educators 
who have fitted their pupils to be poor and despised by the world. 

I am willing to admit the Physical and Biological sciences on the 
same terms as the Mathematical, that is to say, primarily as 
elements in a well-educated mind and only secondarily as the instru- 
ments by which we turn nature to our own uses. There is a con- 
siderable danger that too great emphasis will be laid upon these 
studies in modern education because modern civilisation stands in 
a thoroughly false relation to nature, not treating it as a creature 
and gift of God which we must offer to him in the act of using it, 
but as something to be exploited for our own comfort and power. 
This is the primary term of contemporary industrialism which by 
infecting society may over-burden the school syllabus with science 
because of the motives of money and power. 

The relation in which men stand to God and to other men however 
is more important than the relation in which they stand to sub- 
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human nature. | have already dealt with the importance of theology 
and apologetics, so that 1 can now confine myself to those studies 
which arise out of our relations with other men. Since man is 
naturally a social animal, and since language is necessary to the 
social condition the study of language is an essential part of 
education. 

Again, and with a Catholic emphasis on the object, we must 
study language for what in its own nature it is, a public means for 
conveying thoughts which have a universal and proper content. 
Dr Leen, in his book What is Education? writes: 

Few things are more disheartening for those who are earnest 
in the re-moulding of things to a Christian form than the growing 
disregard for the practical significance of words. There is no care 
taken to seek the apt word for real thought, and to make thought 
itself be the intelligent expression of what is thus for thus, 
independently of our feelings about it. It has come to be con- 
sidered legitimate that words should be but the manifestation of 
feelings and inclinations, and should change as the interest of 
the hour might dictate. . . . For a man who has a sense of the 
commitments of the practical reason. . . . There can only be the 
scrupulous care to shape his thought to reality and then to seek 
the apt word for the thought. If language is what it is meant 
to be in the intention of nature, it is the verbal impression of 
what a man is in conviction, and what he is prepared to be in 
action but where there is no correlation between words and reality 
on the part of speakers and writers, then the words tend to become 
mere sounds, valuable as pleasing or displeasing the senses of 
those who read or hear.’ 

What Dr Leen is calling attention to are the effects of that philo- 
sophy of pragmatic or utilitarian subjectivism about which I spoke 
earlier. If a man is the measure of what is, and if it is he that makes 
truth, then, because he is in a state of becoming, there can be no 
stability in words. Language is a mere cry out of the flux which 
is each one of us, and its function cannot be properly speaking to 
communicate but only to infect. When we speak it can only be to 
invade the personality of another with propaganda, so that we 
cannot speak without disrespect for human dignity. This, is a point 
which Mr C. S. Lewis has made. The action of his novel That Hideous 
Strength reaches its climax with the glad ery of Merlin, ‘Qui Verbum 
Dei contempserunt eis auferetur etiam Verbum hominis’. If language 
is regarded as the vehicle of truth, and if truth is related to its 
eternal Fount, then both language and human dignity are saved from 
the curse of Babel. 
~ Language, then, must be studied as the vehicle of truth. It must 
be taught with the first emphasis on its public, formed structure, 
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that is, grammar must be emphasised. Further, respect for the 
meaning of words has to be created and nothing serves better for 
this than knowledge of their history and etymology. The pupil has 
to learn to feel that in handling language he is handling a tool with 
which he can expose the articulations of reality. He must learn 
to write both in prose and in poetry. And since man is made to 
look outwards rather than inwards, through the window rather than 
in a mirror, a simple supple narrative style is perhaps the most 
important thing to cultivate. To teach language for ‘self-expression’ 
in a certain sense of that term is to ruin it. I am not for a moment 
overlooking the fact that the study of language is one of the best 
forms of inner cultivation, but since we are made for truth and 
not truth for us, our inner life becomes what it should be when 
the eyes of the mind are directed outwards towards that for which 
they are made. It is a great pity that composition in poetry is not 
more cultivated in schools. Poetry requires such a fine discernment 
of the articulations of things—one recalls here the notebooks of 
G. M. Hopkins—that it is invaluable in the creation of a robust 
and sensitive mind. I recall here words which Etienne Gilson has 
written about St Thomas: 

It must not be thought, he says, that the wise ordering of 
the Summa Theologica and the steady progress of reason adding 
stone after stone to this immense edifice, are . . . merely the 
product of a superficial activity, beneath which a richer, deeper, 
more religious life freely pulsates. . . . Such mastery of expression 
and of the organisation of philusophical ideas cannot be achieved 
without a full surrender of oneself; the Summa Theologica with 
its abstract limpidness and impersonal transparency is the interior 
life of St Thomas itself, crystallised under our eyes and, as it 
were, fixed for eternity. . . . By virtue of that very reason, which 
he served with so ardent a love, St Thomas has become a poet, 
and, if we may believe an unbiassed judge, the greatest poet of 
the latin tongue of the whole middle ages. It is noteworthy that 
the great beauty of the works attributed to this poet of the 
Eucharist, results almost entirely from the incomparable accuracy 
and closely packed thought of the words which he uses; the 
Ecce panis angelorum or the Adoro te devote .. . are truly con- 
centrated theological treatises. 

It is high time that the works of St Thomas were studied as 
literature, and the conclusions used in our schools. I cannot delay 
to speak of the right use of literature, but perhaps something of 
what I would say can already be inferred. 

I would add that I should hate to see Latin ousted as a school 
subject. I need not stress that it is the common language of Catho- 
lies, the language of the Holy Mass, through which the very beauty 
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of Christ himself has informed a human tongue. The study of Latin 
gives an invaluable insight into the objective structure of language, 
and to construe a sentence correctly is a finer exercise of the reason 
than to spend perhaps a whole afternoon in a laboratory handling 
things. Further, in a so-called ‘dead’ language the meanings of 
words are fixed. The words cannot be trusted to mean what we 
want them to mean; and to determine precisely what they do mean 
is a discipline in that objectivity which is the natural climate of a 
human mind. English itself becomes a tool of much greater pre- 
cision when the Latin embodied in it is recognised. Finally, it puts 
us in touch with the historical source of our civilisation and helps 
to create that sense of the past without which a man is failing in 
humanity. 


It is in the study of history, however, that this sense of human 
continuity is best developed. To Catholics the study of history is 
of special significance because Christianity is in a special and radical 
way a historical religion. History is, so to speak, the medium of 
God’s revelation of himself to man, and in its contingencies his 
Providence operates. The Incarnation gives an entirely new signifi- 
cance to the things of time, so that henceforward res gestae have 
a new intelligibility as the anticipations and consequences of the 
life of a God who was made flesh and dwelt among us so that we 
beheld his glory. When Kant attacks the Catholic faith he attacks 
it because it is sacramental, or, what comes to the same thing, 
historical. He cannot tolerate the givenness of the historical religion 
and wishing to found religion on human reason which is quite 
inadequate to the concrete uniqueness of actual history, he attacks 
historical revelation and the historical Church. But history is the 
medium in which Truth Itself has made itself visible and if the 
human mind is made for the truth the study of history is in a 
special way necessary for its education. He who would defend his 
faith, furthermore, must be able to handle especially the external 
historical evidences. 


But beyond this first and most important consideration it is true 
that also the the natural man as essentially rational is historical. 
We cannot seek truth except in the company of our fellows, and 
it is in this sense that we say that society is a work of reason. The 
very language which we require in order to think and to communi- 
cate thought is a social growth. Further, it is not the work only 
of our contemporaries but of those who went before us. Hence to 
be rational we must live also in the company of the dead. Truth 
for beings like us, who are members of a species, is tied up in 
the circumstances of sense and time, and we can extract it only 
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by a co-operative process requiring law, tradition and certain physi- 
cal continuities. Further, because we are conscious beings these 
bonds must live in our minds so that the study of history is a 
condition of our very existence as rational creatures. 

It is on this account that attacks on history and on the historicity 
of our culture are among the surest marks of a spirit of opposition 
to reason and to humanity. Getting rid of history or falsifying it 
is one of the chie! contemporary effects of pragmatism and utili- 
tarian materialism. It makes of historical truth what suits it, since 
man is the measure, and turns it into mere propaganda. The planned 
rootless mechanised industrialised factory state has no use for his- 
tory on any terms. That is why there is a tendency in our schools 
to do away with history, and why anybody who encourages its 
abolition is a traitor to the human race. 

I must call your attention to the fact that it is only as historical 
animals that we are moral, This follows directly from the fact that 
it is only as historical animals that we are rational, for morality 
is a work of reason. 

But further our actions mean something to us largely because 
of their effects on others, that is, because of their effects on the 
community which is an historical entity. Again, moral actions are 
actions for which we are responsible, and responsible actions are 
those whose consequences we can be expected to foresee. What 
we can foresee, however, depends very considerably upon what we 
know to have happened in the past and such knowledge is historical 
knowledge. History, in fact, has to do with res gestae per homines, 
that is, with human acts. Hence history has a spiritual quality 
derived from the quality of the human or moral acts which are 
the object of the moralist. On this account history is a medium not 
only of intellectual but of moral culture and with literature forms 
the chief discipline through which at school the culture of the per- 
sonality can be achieved. The study of history is no mere study of 
physical events but of human motives and of the human heart, 
a study by which a man warms to his kind, knows himself to share 
a common destiny and a common goal, and thus becomes capable 
of responsible, public and really political acts. 

On this account it is the most philosophic of the subjects generally 
taught at schools, and that which is most capable of telling the 
pupil what it is to be human, and why he is at school, and why 
he studies what he does. Can a human being really be said to study 
for instance mathematics in an intelligent way unless he knows why 
he is studying it? And does he know why he is studying it unless 
he knows how our culture came to be one in which the mathematical 
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sciences are important? History is, of all the human sciences 
actually taught at school, the one most capable of saving the 
curriculum from being a hotchpot of unrelated studies which insult 
the unity of a personality made in the image of the One God. 


It may be questioned, however, whether history is adequate to 
this end. Towards the beginning of this address I mentioned the 
orderly or hierarchical character of truth, and pointed out that 
knowing the truth meant knowing truths in order. Can it be said 
that the student emerges from our schools with a knowledge of 
truths in order? Dr Leen speaks of ‘our unmapped, uncharted 
system of secondary studies. The different subjects, he says, are 
jumbled together as the tiny pieces of a child’s Meccano set. They 
cling to one another in patternless, uncouth and _ purposeless 
coherence. There is nothing to reduce them to an ordered pattern. 
When the student proceeds to the University, things from the 
intellectual point of view, instead of improving become worse.’ 
In support of the last statement let me quote Principal R. M. 
Hutchins. ‘The modern university may be compared with an 
encyclopedia. The encyclopedia contains many truths. It may consist 
of nothing else. But its unity can be found only in its alphabetical 
arrangement. The university is in much the same case. It has 
departments running from art to zoology; but neither the students 
nor the professors know what is the relation of one departmental 
truth to another, or what the relation of departmental truths to 
those in the domain of another department may be.’ Both Leen 
and Hutchins propose the same remedy, the introduction of philo- 
sophic studies. 


The former writes: ‘Mental formation in the right sense of the 
words cannot be pursued successfully unless there is a unification 
of the elements of knowledge. This unification cannot come from 
the subjects themselves, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages and the rest. It must come from something outside and 
above these. That completely and fully unifying principle in the 
realm of mind is philosophy.’ I am prepared to argue, therefore, 
that since Catholic education must be directed towards the truth 
and since it must lead the mind into a unified order of truths it is 
necessary to introduce some philosophy into the school curriculum. 
This is the right reply to the challenge of utilitarianism and the 
urge towards imere practical information. For philosophy, says Dr 
Leen, is the most practical of all the sciences, theology alone 
excepted. 


I put this statement in conclusion as a challenge and as an ideal. 
Marrtuinus VERSFELD. 
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SHALL WE LOSE OUR SCHOOLS? 


PRIEST remarked recently that the education authorities 

A had no intention of taking away their schools from Catholics, 

but merely of making it impossible for them to be continued. 

ln that he was only expressing what has become obvious to everyone 

who has had much to do with the administration of the Education 
Act of 1944. 

First, there are questions of conscience to trouble the teacher. 
Morally he or she is responsible to the parents; legally to the educa- 
tion authority. Already problems are being posed that make for 
conflict between the two loyalties. The teacher’s duty is clear; the 
choice may not appear similar to that which faced St John Fisher 
und St Thomas More, but it becomes so when it is a question of 
refusal to sacrifice principles that are rooted in the Faith. The 
penalty for refusing may not be so great, but as time goes on the 
testing may well become more severe. 

There has been reason for disturbance in the proposed Schools 
‘Record Card’. This has been described as a ‘secret dossier’. It was 
recommended by the Report of the Committee on the Juvenile 
Employment Service, and its basic suggestions were accepted by 
the Government, and have begun to be implemented by some local 
authorities. The Report required comprehensive information about 
every child, including not only his or her attainments but details 
about character, use of leisure, and a report on the home and 
parents. This was described as ‘a highly confidential document’. 
One form issued bore the heading that it would ‘under no circum- 
stances be communicated to parents’. 

There is no need to stress that such a report is an abuse of the 
teacher’s function and violates the sacred relationship to the parent 
as temporary guardian of the child. It is true that there are some 
homes in which the child needs special protection from unworthy 
parents, and that it is the business of the State in those cireum- 
stances to exercise a particular guardianship. But these may by no 
means set a standard so as to excuse an enquiry into homes by the 
school authorities. The teacher remains responsible to the parent, 
and to the parent alone. 

The Record Card, at the end of the child’s school career, was to 
be passed on to the Juvenile Kmployment Officer.1 It was_ his 





1 Now called the Youth Employment Officer. Under some local education authori- 
ties, there is a Vocational Guidance Officer. 
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place to interview the boy or girl, and to advise on the choice of 
employment. It was even stated that although normally ‘a teacher 
and the parent’ should be present, ‘there may be cases where it is 
desirable that the child should be seen by the guidance officer alone’. 

It is evident that the authorities had in mind possible direction 
of labour; the Report, in fact, as much as said so. One of the pur- 
poses to be achieved in placing juveniles in employment was, it 
said, ‘to ensure so far as possible that the limited supply of juveniles 
is distributed in accord with national needs’. The whole situation 
was intolerable to conscietious parents and teachers, and, appar- 
ently as the result of Catholic agitation up and down the country, 
new recommendations were issued. 

These are embodied in the Report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council, 1947, issued over an impressive list of signa- 
tories. At first sight it seems to meet the chief objections thet were 
made against the other. It does not press for the ‘secret dossier’, but 
admits the right of the parent to see the Record Card. Nevertheless 
it is strongly in favour of ‘cumulative records’ for pupils, which are 
to be used by the school ‘in conjunction with the Juvenile Lmploy- 
ment Service, the parents and prospective employers’, as helping 
to guide pupils ‘towards careers which they will find suitable and 
satisfying’. The school and the Juvenile Employment Service still 
predominate, and this is made clearer still in the statement in para- 
graph 30 of the Report, which says: “The schools alone are in a 
position to decide what is best for their pupils and they need the 
utmost freedom and flexibility to give effect to their judgment’. 

The recommendation of this revised record, while it seems to 
concede the right of the parent to see it, still violates the principle 
that the parents are primarily concerned.? 1t is to be noted that 
they only come into the picture at the end. There is no suggestion 
that they shall peruse it in instalments. The record is a completed 
one before the parent has the opportunity of checking or questioning 
the details. The record, moreover, is to act as a ‘passport’ for the 
pupil into the sphere in which he gets his living, so that it still 
carries also the objection that it delineates his character, and so 
may damn him before he makes a start. 





2 A record card is now being introduced to satisfy the requirements of Section 13 
of the Employment and Training Act, 1948. The Act states that a parent or 
guardian shall be entitled to examine the particulars furnished by the school in 
the presence of ‘the officer having the custody thereof’, but shall not be entitled ‘to 
receive or take copies thereof’. The Act makes no provision for a compulsory inter- 
view of pupils leaving school by Youth Employment or Vocational Guidance 
Officers. Parents should be made aware of their rights to refuse the interview for 
their children. 
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It is a feature of Education Acts and regulations that they deny 
in one paragraph what they assert in another; or else they give in 
one place a contrary interpretation to that which might have been 
understood from some other clause. We are reminded of the clause 
added before the passing of the Education Act, 1944, in response _ 
to agitation, recognising the rights of parental choice in education. 
This reads: ‘In the exercise and performance of all powers and duties 
conferred and imposed on them by this Act the Minister and local 
education authorities shall have regard to the general principle that, 
so far as is compatible with the provision of efficient instruction and 
training and the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure, 
pupils are to be educated in accordance with the wishes of their 
parents’. 

This takes away with one hand what it gives with the other, 
for it leaves the authority to decide what is ‘efficient instruction’ 
and unreasonable public expenditure’. In practice it has been 
found that the wishes of parents can be, and are sometimes, over- 
ruled. Already there have been mass protests of parents, and 
‘strikes’ in certain districts, and if there seem to be sufficient 
grounds for these under a Minister sympathetic to the demands of 
Catholics, what may not take place if he were succeeded by one 
who was confessedly hostile? 

The proposed Record Card is evidence that parental rights are 
not paramount in the eyes of the authorities, and the agitation 
still being continued against it both by parents and teachers points 
to the fact that there is complete difference of outlook on a vital 
question of principle between the education authority on the one 
hand, and the Catholic community on the other. What will be the 
position of the teacher who refuses to regard himself as a State 
servant, and insists on carrying out his duties as in loco parentis?3 
What, moreover, will become of our Catholic schools which are. 
ex professo, responsible to parents primarily? 

These are by no means the only difficulties. There is another 
series of questions raised by the requirements of the 1944 Act 
as to school buildings. Schools built years ago, or comparatively 
recently, are now condemned as hopelessly inadequate, although 
constructed in accordance with the authority’s specification. Nor is it 





3 Already this possibility seems envisaged. Subsection (4) of Section 13 of the 
Employment and Training Act, 1948, states: ‘If any person contravenes or fails 
to comply with any requirement imposed on him by regulations made under this 
section, he shall be guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding ten pounds’. 
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usually just a question of alteration or addition. A school, com- 
paratively new perhaps, is condemned out of hand because play- 
ground space is only a fraction of what the authority deems it ought 
to be. The cry is now for ‘open spaces’ for the children, though the 
trend for generations past has been to take them away from the 
natural open spaces, the countryside, and to herd them in towns. 
The authorities are just beginning to see that it is not natural for 
children to be cooped up, but they do not propose the obvious 
solution, the return to a more natural way of living. 


The authority requires new sites to be found, even though towns 
are choked up and there are no new sites to be found. It requires 
entirely new schools in place of many that are serving their purpose 
admirably. In the district there may be a non-Catholic school half- 
empty. We do not need a large measure of imagination to guess that 
the next move may be to require our children to help fill it. One 
often hears the remark from Catholic parents: ‘The State is bound 
to find a place for my child in a Catholic school’. But local authori- 
ties by no means think like that, and the fact is that large numbers 
of Catholic children are having to be refused entrance to Catholic 
schools because there is no more room and permits for rebuilding 
cannot be obtained. 


The raising of the school leaving age, and the consequent reten- 
tion of children who otherwise would have left school, prevents 
places being found for young entrants. In some districts this is to 
some extent being overcome by the offer of schools which normally 
take young fee-paying pupils to give free places to children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay. The Catholic child is thus saved from 
having to attend a non-Catholic school. But the delicate question 
of social standing is apt to arise, though this should not do so in 
a society which has come to accept mixing of ranks, even if only 
by the scholarship system. 


Even when the authority does not require a new site to be found, 
but permits the existing structure to remain, Catholics are put to 
enormous expense to bring it into line with a new standard. Parents 
should note that no such standard is demanded for homes. Whole 
families may pig anywhere, while grandiose schemes for schools 
are going forward, At one average-sized secondary school, the 
amount to be found is £32,000, in addition to other sums for 
ordinary extension. 

It has been argued that Catholics can well afford to pay now that 
there are no school fees in aided schools. But the argument is 
fallacious as every ratepayer knows. The steep rise in rates following 
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the remission of fees is only a reminder of the cost of ‘free’ State 
benefits. 

Not long ago a priest heroically began to raise funds for schools 
by means of a football pool, and it has been suggested that this 
method should be extended to the whole country. It has, of course, 
been criticised by those opposed to gambling ventures. But even 
those who have no objection to it on that score would do well to 
consider carefully to what use school buildings subscribed for by 
Catholics may eventually be put. 

There can be no doubt that the ultimate objective of State legis- 
lation is a vast, uniform, educational system, from which Gatholic 
schools will have no option to contract out. What has been decreed 
in the past may easily be paralleled in the future: school premises, 
brought up to date, may well be out of date again tomorrow. Some 
authorities are in favour of the comprehensive school: that is, one 
in which the three ‘sides’, grammar, modern and technical, are 
catered for in the same establishment. The London County Council 
Education Committee announced not long ago that plans were being 
prepared under a ‘multilateral’ scheme for secondary schools, which 
would provide ‘all types of education’ under one roof for more than 
2,000 children. The Report of the Committee explained the scheme 
as ‘a system of comprehensive high schools throughout the county 
providing for all pupils equal opportunity for physical, intellectual, 
social and spiritual development which, while taking advantage of 
the practical interests of the pupils, should make the full develop- 
ment of personality the first objective’. 

Catholics, because of the comparative smallness of their numbers, 
are hardly likely to be able to compete with such educational Big 
Business. The future requirements in the standard of school building 
are likely to be more stringent than ever. There may be appro- 
priation in the years to come on a larger scale than that threatened 
in the recent Act. In contributing to a rebuilding programme we 
may be preparing a handsome multiple gift to a future materialistic 
authority. 

It is said that Catholics will never surrender their schools. That 
is true; but the solution of the immediate problem is to refuse to 
surrender our rights. It is essential that we go slow in meeting 
every new demand. Recent experience shows that the determination 
of parents, teachers and ecclesiastical authority to fight injustice 
produces results in our favour. It will be the continued refusal to 
surrender on all these matters of principle that will ensure our final 
victory. 


SHALL WE LOSE OUR SCHOOLS? 


C. J. WOOLLEN 
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WHITHER WOMEN? 


A woman must always remember that she is a woman. She must 
dress like a woman, talk like a woman and wall: like a woman, For 
the enrichment of her personal life, her personal happiness, she must 
observe the purely feminine attributes and feminine virtues. . 
We have neglected the special education which girls need to become 
good mothers and good wives and we must give it to them.—Olga 
Mishakova, Secretary General of the Russian Youth Organisation. 

it may well be that economic necessity makes a supply of female 
helots an inevitable part of our industrial life-—John Newsom, 
County Education Officer for Hertfordshire. 


being least concerned with the vital needs of its victims, is 

justly answerable for the most uneasiness. Papal pronounce- 
ments having frequently dealt with the kindred points of heaven 
and home as the magnetic poles of civilisation, there is no need 
to reiterate the teaching of the Church on the subject. But because 
the integrity of the English home is to all intents and purposes a 
forlorn hope, and the English heaven strikes one as being unlikely 
of attainment without it, the reviewer proposes to survey two books, 
one American, one English, and neither of them Catholic, which 
exhibit a novel awareness of our danger and offer some practicable 
suggestions for averting it. In the brief space at her disposal, she 
has almost entirely ignored the unhelpful aspects of the books in 
question. 

The common butt of Teach Them How to Live (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) and The Education of Girls (Faber, 8s. 6d.) is what we 
know as ‘the School Cert.’; examinations, imposed not by the school 
but from without, which determine not only the victim’s future, 
but what is far worse—for, after all, the pupil may kick over the 
traces on leaving school—-the whole of his or her education during 
the formative years of life. Apart from their common scorn for the 
schedules and products of the last fifty years, the books differ con- 
siderably. The American one, Mr James Hemming’s, is concerned 
with the secondary education of youths and maidens destined for 
the Universities. It tells how a group of thirty private and state 
schools were permitted to offer their own leaving examinations as 
substitutes for the entrance papers of twenty-five Universities and 
Colleges—men’s, women’s and co-educational. These academic 
hodies were of the first rank, such as Harvard, Bryn Mawr, and 


\ LL education is due for overhauling; and that of women, 
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the University of Chicago. The book is critical—it tells you why 
the experiment was undertaken. It is constructive—you see how 
the thing was done. And it is conclusive—in so far as it gives you 
the results, over eight years, on the pupil at school, the under- 
graduate at college and the more or less mature product in the world. 

The subject of the English book, Mr John Newsom’s, is the 
education of women as women. To this end he even suggests a 
Modern Greats’ course with a specifically feminine bias. Equality 
of opportunity should not, he is convinced, entail identity—the more 
so as, unlike most ‘youth’ experts, he looks well ahead. Joubert, 
one remembers, said ‘educate for forty’. The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, 
M.P., observes in his introduction to Mr Newsom’s book that there 
are still fifteen thirty-year-old women at home to five ‘working’. 
(‘At home’, among educationists, is always contrasted with 
‘working’. That is one of the attitudes Mr Newsom is out to end.) 


The University woman—say Roedean and Girton—usually takes 
to domesticity, when she marries, like a duck to water. She has 
usually been brought up with a good home background. Therefore 
Mr Newsom confines himself to the Grammar School girls and those 
of the Secondary Modern Schools, who, on leaving, become wage- 
earners of one sort or another as a prelude, they hope, to matri- 
mony. Because the majority do marry it is obviously unwise to 
bias their education against the skills and accomplishments of the 
home. Moreover, as aspirants to wedlock, they are not worth train- 
ing for expert work; and, apart from the quasi-maternal careers of 
teaching and nursing, they seldom do get trained. They constitute 
the ‘helots’ alluded to by Mr Newsom—the matiére presque inerte, 
irresponsable, du déterminisme économique of M. Bernanos. What 
Mr Butler describes ‘in view of our present limited man-power’ as 
‘resources’. Obviously irdustrialists would be sunk without them. 
But why not let them sink? On the other hand men might work 
harder and squander less if they could spend all they wished on their 
families and if the women ran their homes as well as they used to do. 
In any case the Christian home comes first; and until you can 
envisage our Lady in a cosmetic factory, the Holy Child in ‘nursery 
school’ and St Joseph queueing for his mid-day meal at a canteen, 
you have no right to condemn ‘the least of these’ to a sub-human 
life. Mr Newsom remarks, with appropriate acidity, that none of 
the planners who direct our girls to mass-production envisages such 
a fate for his own daughters. The point of his own book, as it should 
be that of Catholic education, is not how we can best supply indus- 
try’s spare parts and leave a few hours off for heaven and home, 
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but how we can train the future mothers of English children to 
make the best of their lives here and hereafter. 


Before reverting to the two books and their programmes, the 
present writer should perhaps indicate her own standpoint. So far 
from agreeing with Mr Hemming and Mr Newsom that we have too 
little of what is known as education, she would herself argue that 
we have far too much. As Professor Whitehead once said, ‘there 
is only one subject for education and that is life’. Mr Hemming in 
the most eloquent passage in his book paints the training for life 
‘adequately supplied’ fifty years ago ‘by life itself’ as gone for ever. 
Life trained, he says, in the most natural way of all, ‘by offering 
examples of skill and action for the young to imitate. . . . Daily 
life was educational in the best sense: it imparted knowledge, it 
taught the value of co-operation, it gave an outlet for self-expression. 
Father, mother, neighbours, elder brothers and sisters—all were 
teachers of the children in the true sense. . . . Of course school 
learning was a useful addition . . . but it was an addition. . . . The 
need for the rural or small-town communities to be self-decorating 
and self-entertaining added art and culture to the content of the 
living text-book that was life. Sunday’s sermons, significant festi- 
vals, and parsons’ or ministers’ visiting, turned people’s thoughts 
regularly away from over-absorption with the utilitarian values. . . . 
Fifty years ago the whole world—in so far as the group experienced 
it—was waiting outside every child’s front door; today, often 
enough, very little of value is at hand.’ , 

These lost values are rendered all the more irretrievable because 
free education has efficiently ended freedom to educate. The parents 
who first shifted their responsibilities on to others—beginning with 
catechism and ending with cocoa—forfeited not only their own 
rights but the rights of the more independent and far-seeing 
minority. Education, as distinguished from propaganda and ‘con- 
ditioning for control’, is the relation between one who wishes to 
learn and one who has the knowledge, skill and magnanimity to 
teach. In the nature of things, example tells most. Good mothers 
rear good mothers, good nuns good nuns, fully-qualified teachers 
fully-qualified teachers. No amount of lip-service (or even generous 
desire) to fit girls for homes will ever take the place of the home 
itself as the inspiration of other homes. A good home, plus facilities 
for acquiring extraneous knowledge and skill, would seem, in every 
walk of life, the ideal. St Thomas More, despite, or because of, the 
fact that he favoured co-education. would have girls educated at 
home. 
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Lest Mr Newsom or Mr Hemming might be considered allergic 
to convent education, it should be pointed out that this is not so. 
Mr Hemming does not build on religious foundations. Mr Newsom, 
apparently an Anglican, puts in a good word for convents. Property 
and affection—according to Aristotle the two most powerful 
prompters of human interest and attachment—are incentives that 
cannot be encouraged in convents, or in any other schools, as they 
can at home. Mr Newsom, however, soundly remarks that girls are 
more impressed by women who have voluntarily renounced homes 
and husbands than by those who have failed to secure them. On 
the other hand it should be noted that the boarding-school regime 
is hardly an ideal preparation for matrimony. The uncritical eating 
of dull or badly-cooked food, the uniforms, the childish games, are 
unnecessary handicaps. An intelligent interest in cookery, clothes 
and the use of leisure cannot be acquired in a day—even a wedding 
day. The neglect of home music—every woman should be able to 
accompany her family’s songs—is hardly atoned for by the long 
hours spent over plain-chant. With Joubert’s ‘educate for forty’ 
in mind, compulsory choir and compulsory hockey would vanish 
together. 

G.K.C., one remembers, described the school as thwarting a 
natural appetite for learning; and the edge the school has blunted 
life is unlikely to resharpen. There has been no enthusiasm, as 
Mr Newsom says, for service education. ‘They’ve had it.’ His 
animaux économiques have forgotten what they did enjoy in their 
class-rooms in the industriai interval between leaving school and 
marrying. Their growth is permanently stunted. They have little 
sense and no taste whatever. ‘What we call ‘‘natural good taste’ 
has almost ceased to exist, as the result of the increasing complexity 
of existence and the powerful forces, both financial and commercial, 
which have destroyed it for their own purposes. An immense 
number of ugly, inefficient and shoddy goods are purchased daily 
by tens of thousands of women, and .. . the effect of these purchases 
is to create an environment for living less conducive to civilised 
life than if such transactions had never occurred.’ One may note 
in parentheses, that toiling to buy this synthetic rubbish is usually 
known as ‘keeping up the standard of living’. 


These brief notes, which are only designed to send new readers 
to two extremely interesting books, may well end with the two 
authors’ own indications of the types they seek to produce. 


Mr Hemming wants ‘well-equipped democratic citizens, abun- 
dantly themselves; fully aware of their world; adjusted to twentieth 
century life; capable, flexible, self-assured; co-operative in attitude ; 
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fearless in the face of life; sensitive to beauty and high ideals’. 
The ideals, one notes, come last; and no philosophic consideration is 
provided for them. While you are adjusting youth to the zeitgeist, 
®& new panorama is rapidly unrolling outside the schoolroom window. 
All the ‘flexibility’ in the world will hardly suffice for the Protean 
transformations demanded of the perpetually up-to-date. Perhaps 
the atom bomb may send the rest of us gratefully back to Mr 
Hemming’s 1850—or even further. 

Mr Newsom, on the other hand, believes that the grace of God 
is the only indissoluble link between the teacher and the taught. 
His estimate of women, as they are, is extremely low. His view 
of women, as they are meant to be, is exalted. 

“Women create men’, he says, ‘not only physically but spiritually’ ; 
and they alone can preserve ‘the homes and the family and there- 
fore what we call western civilisation. There is a need for a clearer 
realisation of the vital influence of women as women, of the fact 
which Rousseau was groping to express—and for which he received 
such oblogquy—that women civilise men and thus preserve civilisa- 
tion. . . . To work through others is not derogatory to human dignity, 
nor do the restrictions that Almighty God has imposed upon himself 
to work through mortals detract from his Majesty. This mission 
of women is a far greater one than can ever be fulfilled by attaining 
the minor political and professional successes which in the past 
generation they have imitatively adopted from men as a criterion 
of social influence, a tendency fostered by those who have failed 
to perform—not necessarily through any fault of their own—the 
essentially feminine function in society.’ 

For a man who believes that there is no educational philosophy 
worth mentioning nowadays, Mr Newsom has done well. At any 
rate, he has made more of his incomplete revelation than we have 
of our complete one. 

HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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REAL EDUCATION 


HAT I have long wanted to say may have been said before 
W:: many people better qualified than I to say it, but it has 
not been said often enough. There are too many critics and 
potential pioneers ready to rush into print to condemn existing 
school systems and propose exciting new ones: there are too few 
who consider their attitude towards three fundamental questions. 
First of these questions is, What are we educating boys for?— 
or—Do we aim at turning out boys to live in the world as it is, 
or as we think it ought to be, or as we hope it will be? 

The question is the more important because many parents will 
think it silly. They provide so little or so impoverished a home-life 
for their children that the only discipline boys now experience is 
what they are subjected to at school, and if parents’ ambition is 
that their children shall be fitted to share in the prevalent laxness 
of modern life, our present system of education with its irksome 
rules and obligations offers unsuitable training. 

If parents wish their children to change the world they must 
realise their own obligations: they must cease to baulk the efforts 
of the schools by permitting indiscipline in their homes; they must 
co-operate with those upon whom they thrust the burden of bringing 
up their children, and I fear that few of them would come out well 
if reports were written on their conduct in this respect during the 
holidays. They have already seen to it that school-life is incom- 
parably more comfortable, more free and more pleasurable than it 
has ever been, so they cannot fairly excuse themselves in their over- 
indulgence by pretending that school-days are very onerous. 

School authorities have not accepted their heavy responsibility 
of seeking and fostering the necessary collaboration with parents, 
and parents take too limited a view of education to recognise it. 
No school can provide an adequate substitute for home life, and 
the majority of troublesome boys at school are those who suffer 
from a bad home life or have none at all. Parents must co-operate 
with and help their boys if they wish them to prepare for the world 
as it ought to be. 

Secondly, what do parents consider is the value of their sons’ 
education? They recognise the subsequent commercial value of 
attending ‘a good school’, but they are unwilling to pay the premium 
for that insurance. 

Education is so expensive a business that it usually has to be 
run on lines of mass production: for the sake of economy a school 


: 
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takes as many boys as possible; to secure them against the com. 
petition of other schools, fees are set as low as possible and are 
made elastic; parents, aware of the competition and the conciliation. 
bargain with schools and send their sons to the lowest bidder; but 
if fees are reduced, expenses must be reduced, and just as parents 
economise on their sons’ education before anything else, so schools 
first economise on masters’ salaries; the result is that education 
is in the hands of the poorest paid of all professional men—men 
whose life is exceptionally full of responsibility and strain and who 
are frequently handicapped in their work by private financia 
worries; many well-qualified men seek other employment rather 
than receive remuneration disproportionate to such arduous duties. 
Parents are easily impressed by school ‘window-dressing’. They 
more readily select a school that can show a variety of extraneous 
attractions than one well equipped to teach and train the boys. 


Commercialism must either be discarded—headmasters in con- 
ference could do that by agreeing on set terms, no bargaining, and 
& pension proper to maintain a staff in reasonable comfort—or 
education must be completely commercialised like other big busi- 
nesses, the financial side of it being left in the hands of financial 
experts and the cultural side to the professional men. 

The third question is—What is to be the place of religion in 
schools? The Catholic Church constantly urges parents to send their 
sons to Catholic schools, and few Protestants care to send theirs 
to any but Protestant schools. But parents too often assume that 
their obligation is fulfilled when they have assigned their boys 
to the care of members of the same church as themselves. That 
arrangement can be sheer mockery; it can do incalculable harm 
to the boys who may come to despise their parents for hypocrisy 
or to regard religion as an extra and tiresome school subject. 

Religion is in a more anomalous position in schools at present than 
is any cultural subject that is cramped by examination exigencies. 
Boys may be sent to schools where religious exercises take priority 
of place, where those in charge of them are punctilious and 
admirable in the performance of their religious duties, then they 
may go home to parents who live in circles where religion is little 
practised and where most of the precepts taught by their creed are 
violated as a matter of course. The bearing of this question on the 
first is obvious and serious. 

I believe that until a sane, honest and reasonable attitude is taken 
up on all sides on these matters, education will be largely unreal 
and ineffective. 

Rona_p RicHines. 
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OBITER 


Tue PouiticaL AspEcts of the crisis in Germany cannot, ror Catho- 
lics at least, be separated from its religious and intellectual roots. 
Since the war the remarkable rebirth of Catholic periodicals under 
unimaginably difficult circumstances gives ground for real hope. 

Frankfurter Hefte still continues to be one of the most influen- 
tial German periodicals. One of the articles in the September issue, 
dealing with the position of German students, shows that the cur- 
rency reform is likey to reduce the University population by some- 
thing like 70 per cent. to 80 per cent. The impotence of German 
students in face of this situation is attributed by the writer, to some 
extent, to the gap between the teaching body in German Universities 
and the student population. In only a few cases do the Dons have 
any personal acquaintance with their pupils. An article by two young 
Germans returned from the war stresses the spiritual plight of the 
younger generation throughout the world. They insist upon the fact 
that militarism and high finance are only the agents of a much 
greater evil in the world, which can only be identified with Satan. 
The article equally reflects what is the fundamental experience of 
all thinking and sensitive young people in our day—the experience of 
utter loneliness and the fact that freedom is only to be found in 
community. (Nich-einsam-sein). It contains also the usual complaint 
against the uncomprehending attitude of the older generation. There 
is, also, a translation, ‘A Night in Prison’, from Grahame Greene's 
‘The Power and the Glory’, an article by Walter Dirks on the mean- 
ing of our ‘daily bread’, and an appreciation of Herman Hesse. 

The July, August and September issues of Heiland are consis- 
tently brilliant. The July one is concerned with the problem of 
providence as applied to the theory of evolution. Particularly in- 
teresting is the insistence upon the limitations of a teleological 
notion of evolution. The September issue attempts to set the problem 
of Fatima on a scientific basis and examines the scepticism which 
has arisen in some quarters in relation to the apparitions. 

Herder, the German publishers, continue to increase the debt the 
Catholic world owes to them. Their monthly, (in Germany, Herder 
Korrespondenz; in Austria, Orbis Catholicus) is probably the best 
documented and most international of Catholic papers. There was a 
conference in Austria from the 24th to the 31st of July, where priests 
and theologians devoted themselves to the question of the priest and 
the worker. The Herder account of this conference leaves one in 
no doubt that the Austrian priesthood is facing up to the difficulties 
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of the proletariat in a rare fashion. Father Alexander Bredendick 
pointed out that whereas the Paris mission was sending the priests 
into the workshops in order to peel off their bourgeois skins. in 
Austria the solution lay in peeling away the bourgeois crust from 
the parish, that the parish must remain the centre of Christian life. 
He insisted that parishes should be as small as was practicable, two 
thousand being the ideal. There is, also, an account of the new 
catechisms in Belgium and in France. There is a summary of the 
debate on the evolution of dogma, which has been exercising the 
minds of Catholic theologians, particularly during the past thirty 
years. 

(1) lt is pointed out that the doctrine of the Trinity involves our 
regarding logic as a consequence, not as a cause, of dogmatic 
evolution. 

(2) The inadequacy of metaphors taken from Biology is as apparent 
as the impossibility of treating a syllogism as the final arbiter of 
dogma. Revelation is neither a ‘seed’ nor a major proposition: it is 
a gift. 

At a conference in Munich, Professor Hugo Lang, O.S.B., said: 
‘Apologetics as they have developed in the last hundred years may 
have plenty to fear from the development of the natural sciences; 
Divine Truth has nothing to fear therefrom’, 


* * * * 


The practical readiness of German Catholics, which has been so 
well illustrated from the way in which parties of young Catholics 
have got down to the business of themselves actually building houses 
for homeless people, again received proof when German Catholic 
miners recently offered to dig three to four hundredweight of coal 
free for the relief of Berlin. 


DOKUMEN’TE is a co-operative effort of German and french iitellec 
tuals to bridge the gup between their two nations. Among the con- 
tributors have been such writers as Pére Daniélou, Pere de Lubuc, 
and Bernanos. 

Die FurcH reports a recent conference at Salzburg devoted to 
cosmology, anthropology and the philosophy of history, Papers were 
read by Dietrich von Hildebrand and Oskar Bauhofer, in which he 
stressed the epochal interpretation of history. 
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Tae Morauity or PrErrontaL Lopotomy is considered by Fr 
Patrick O’Brien in The American Ecclesiastical Review (Septem- 
ber). This ‘butchery’ (as it has been described even by those who 
perform it) of the nerves in front of the brain as a means of dispelling 
a serious psychosis is yet in its experimental stages and is regarded 
by many with horror, But Fr O’Brien dispassionately concludes that 
the operation is per se illicit, but per accidens licit. For the liceity 
of ths lobotomy he lays down four conditions: 

(a) All other means of applicable therapy must be found unavailing. 
(b) It must be a case of a true psychosis which shows itself to be of 
a permanent character. 
(c) The psychosis must be ‘affective’ in character and truly disabling. 
(d) The after care of the patient in a healthy circle of family or 
friends must be assured. 
This last point is of great importance as the first effects of the 
lobotomy are to reduce if not to eliminate the patient’s normal 
emotional and sensitive responses; and it is only over a period of 
months or years that his emotional powers return and are controllable. 
Training and environment at this period are of the greatest con- 
sequence. 


The question will no doubt receive a very (hore + “trashing from 
moral theologians before we can be certair of ‘02 .~uity of pre- 
frontal lobotomy, which has hardly in the tmcs. - v outa emerged 
from its experimental stages; but Fr O'Brien's n2¢. i. will contribute 


greatly to clear discussion and decision. 
ALDATS. 


DESIGN AT WORK 


A calculated economy and restraint in the selection of exhibits 
and scale were two praiseworthy elements in this exhibition at 
Burliugton House, although in no way restricting the range and 
v cy of the works displayed. A word of praise for the organisers, 

‘ore, must be inserted for their skill in contriving to create 
‘iiugion of space despite the evident limitations. 

The designers themselves, who were all members of the Faculty 
of Royal Designers for Industry, included amongst their ranks 
the late Edward Johnston and Eric Gill. The former was repre- 
sented by his famous alplxbet specially evolved for the London 
Transport Executive. This example summarised the essential charac- 
ter and purpose of the show. The intention of the artists was to 
produce designs for objects possessing a high degree of utility and 
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at the sume time conceived in a form compatible with the nobility 
of human nature. Inevitably this ideal was not achieved every time, 
but there was a notable absence of the bizarre and meretricious 
brilliance that typified so much to be seen at ‘Britain Can Make 
lt’ two years ago. 

Ultimately it is not so much the individual articles that remain 
in one’s mind—although, of course, there are such instances as 
Kithel Mairet’s hand-woven fabrics, a Duncan Grant plate, Susie 
Cooper's coffee set or Sir Francis Meynell’s volumes of Shakespeare, 
to name a few—as a general impression of an excellent knowledge 
of design and exquisite craftsmanship. Besides these qualities the 
actual making of some of the exhibits was explained in a palatable 
and instructive manner which should have added to the general 
appeal. It is regrettable that it did not receive greater publicity. 

M. Swiruey. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLackrriars, 

Sir,—1 have just read the article ‘Lutherans, please refute!’ in the 
August number of BLACKFRIARS. 

I have no quarrel with the conclusions drawn by your contributor. 
But I am a little alarmed at the possible reply ‘tu quoque’. 

To many of us who, although outside the Roman Communion, 
look rather wistfully over the Vatican wall, it is a difficulty that 
predominantly Catholic countries have given support, even violent 
support, to Fascism. What is the subtle difference between Fascism 
in Italy and Spain and Nazism in Germany? 

Would it not be possible, just as Miller traces Nazism to 
Lutheranism, to associate Catholicism with Fascism? In common 
parlance it seems to me that Mr Miller has ‘put his chin out’ and 
somebody will hit it. 

Perhaps a future number of BLackrriars would deal with the 
problem and deal with it not from the angle of Catholic periodicals, 
which can remain nameless (after all if priests, religious, Anglican 
clergymen, etc., ask to be bumped off by making a stand on doubt- 
ful principles we cannot scream if our request is answered), but 
from a real religious and philosophical angle. 

Yours, etc., Wm. H. Bircu. 


[These questions were partly considered in the BLackrriars of ten 
to twelve years ago. But evidently there is still much ground to be 
covered. We hope to be able to take up this challenge in the coming 
year.—EDITOR. | 
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Some THouGHTsS on University Epvucation. By Sir Richard Living- 
stone. (Nat. Book League: Cambridge U.P.; 2s. 6d.) 

This urbane critique of the education at present available in 
English Universities starts with a judgment that the Universities 
are not in fact sufficiently influencing contemporary life, nor— 
what amounts to the same—sufficietly training the young to be 
‘good members of society’. This phrase is Newman’s, though New- 
man would have approved only moderately of Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s conclusions, while agreeing with much of what he says 
en route. Sir Richard finds the education at present enjoyed (and 
derided) by undergraduates to be narrow, over-specialised and 
patchy. The scientists come out of it knowing nothing but ‘science’ 
—and scientists form an increasing majority of those who get a 
‘higher’ education at all. And those engaged in ‘humanities’ are 
generally no better off: the average emerge with minds both vague 
and one-sided, whilst the more brainy, or simply more diligent, 
emerge with much precise knowledge but still mentally lop-sided 
(and even more so). And ail emerge with a culture that lacks depth. 
This at least is the tendency and the danger. 


And what is depth of culture? The phrase, by the way, is this 
reviewer's, expressing what Sir Richard means by the capacity 
to see ‘issues in a permanent setting as well as in their immediate 
context’, and by other phrases indicative of the aristotelian aware- 
ness of ‘things more divine than man’. Deep culture is philosophical 
and/or religious; and religion is the ‘study of what we should think 
of the meaning and ultimate nature of the universe’, and of ‘how 

. we should live’; philosophy treating of the same matters from 
‘a more detached and general point of view’—a point of view, one 
may surmise, better suited to the modern university which professes 
to be extremely ‘detached’ in this respect. In any case our higher 
education fails, we read, because it leaves us ‘without a philosophy 
of life, however provisional’. 


This is all most interesting, having regard to the lecturer’s posi- 
tion and experience. It is of course the view he has professed for 
some time. Were it adopted it would call for pretty considerable 
changes in the present system. Moreover, is there enough agreement 
among English academic philosophers upon which a school of 
philosophy for all might be founded? For in some sense that is 
what this lecture demands, even if it be allowed that Cambridge 
might appoint her own philosophers without interference from 
Oxford or Redbrick. Sir Richard Livingstone, no doubt, is especially 
concerned with the philosophy called ‘moral’, with ‘ends, with 
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human values’. More precisely, he seems to be chiefly concerned 
with the educative value of philosophical activity, its power to 
orientate desires, rather than with any absolute reality it may 
demonstrate. Yet surely he is convinced of some such reality; only 
not in the manner of one who has made the demonstration; for ine 
professes implicitly a readiness to change all his philosophical 
‘opinions’. His conviction is instinctive—if that is the word—not 
rational. He has tasted high thoughts and found them sweet-~and 
also good: good for the soul and good for society. Hence his keen 
desire to bring them to every undergraduate’s palate. 

As for the doubtful agreement of philosophers, Sir Richard woula 
perhaps reply that a certain confidence in reason is fundamental 
to the university outlook everywhere and always; and that the 
sceptics, those valuable irritants, would be sufficiently balanced 
by those who are convinced of one or other philosophical truth in 
their various spheres—logic, metaphysics, ethics, etc. Besides, it 
seems to be assumed that the exposition in these schools of philoso- 
phy and religion would be predominantly historical in method, 
though ethical in purpose. 

The appearance, at any rate, of a lecture such as this (and of 
kindred discussions here and in America, which may amount almost 
to a ‘movement’) must be of great interest to all who are interested 
(let us hope for the best motives) in the ‘perennial philosophy’. 
And certainly from the Catholic side something like a ‘movement’, 
largely in academic circles, is discernible, which may be going quite 
a long way towards meeting the trend of thought and desire repre- 
sented by Sir Richard Livingstone. For one thing. the historical 
research of the past thirty years offers us considerably more factual 
knowledge than the early neo-scholastics possessed of our own 
tradition, together with a better understanding of its range and 
variety. Again, it is encouraging to note signs of a fairly mature 
handling of philosophical problems by the laity (at least here and 
there)—by that public for whom, primarily, Fr Hawkins, for 
example, seems to have written his excellent little books. Altogether 
the outlook is not discouraging. 





KENELM Foster, O.P. 


Art AND Cuiup Personaity. By Ruth Dunnet. (Methuen; 10s. 6d.) 


This book describes the experiences of an art teacher working 
at a camp school for evacuated boys. In spite of the difficulties 
caused by a constantly charging populaticn, new batches of boys 
between the ages of 10 and 15 being admitted frequently and their 
stay varying from two days to four years, a great deal of permanent 
interest and value was achieved. 

The most attractive feature of the account is the candour and 
sincerity of the teacher; she never hesitates to say what mistakes 
she made nor does she disguise her method of trial and error which 
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led to the formation of a plan on which she built her practice and 
her theory. 

At the beginning of her experiment she felt it her duty to supply 
an inspiring subject as well as to teach the theory of drawing and 
painting. Her crisis came when returning from a short holiday, 
she looked round the walls which were lined with the boys’ work 
and realised how much of it represented her ideas and inspiration. 
She remedied this by providing a subject but not suggesting its 
possible treatment. Very soon the boys asked to be allowed to 
choose their own subject, and it was when this was adopted through- 
out the school that she felt that she had found the means of getting 
the best results. There follows a most interesting analysis of the 
subjects chosen by the different age-groups. Seeing that the majority 
of the boys came from a densely populated industrial area, it is 
encouraging to hear that ‘Broadly speaking landscapes were the 
most popular theme’. 

The greater part of the book is concerned with the description 
of individual boys, their problems and reactions. These are valuable 
taken with the reproduction of the paintings because of the con- 
fidence the reader has that these are the genuine work of the boys 
and stand for their individual ideas and fantasies. The sociologist 
and psychologist will crave for more details but no one can quarrel 
with her general deductions. She shows over and over again the 
tremendously healing power that lies in the symbolic expression of 
a hope, a fear, an idea. As the spirit of the boys became more 
released and free, their interest in the actual technique increased 
and this again helped in their ability to express what they desired. 

Her greatest achievement was to break down self-conscious fear 
of failure and to foster courage and love in the individual effort, 
which eventually became a communal one in that all the boys were 
intensely interested in each other’s work. 

The book is a short one—only 72 pages—and it is richly illustrated 
by four coloured and 16 monotone plates and is well worth reading. 

Doris LAyarp. 


Music 1x Epvcation. By W. J. Smith. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 


Two circumstances combine to make this an apt moment for the 
appearance of this book. Music has, in recent years, become a ‘best- 
seller-—particularly popular amongst young people; schoolmasters 
everywhere discuss to distraction proposals for radical changes in 
the school curriculum. Many are very disquieted at the effects 
produced by the intense interest in scientific and technical studies; 
there is a grave need for a counterbalance—something in the educa- 
tional system to awaken the minds of the young, before it is too 
late, to the paramount importance of non-material values. Nothing 
is a substitute for an actual return to religion, but on the natural 
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plane it might be argued that the old traditions of humanism, as 
far as they are embodied in classical and modern non-scientific 
studies, are no longer powerful enough to do their work unaided. 
The Arts have not as yet been admitted to a proper share in the 
work of education. The time has come to take a risk and give the 
Arts their chance. If you hold this to be sound and practical for 
the urgent needs of today you will read this book with intense 
interest. It is the record of an experiment, begun over twenty years 
ago, in making Music a major activity in the life of one of our 
largest schools—Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. ‘Activity’ is the right 
word, because the stress has at all times been put on ‘doing’. It is 
indeed this fact about Music, that it is essentially something ‘done’ 
and ‘done together’ rather than ‘received’, that makes it, of all the 
Arts, best suited to wholesale insertion in a school curriculum. The 
ambitious character and wide variety of musical activity at this 
school is astonishing; the appendices contain lists of ‘works that 
have formed the background of the experiment’ and programmes of 
all sorts and of the most frequent recurrence. More astonishing still 
is the fact that practically all the running of it is carried out by the 
boys themselves. If this was a book about one of the old established 
whole-school activities, e.g. games, there would be no reason for 
surprise, for in most schools boys either do or could organise their 
games entirely; but in Music, where one tends to assume a low 
standard of necessary te®hnical knowledge in the boys and the need 
for so much expert knowledge in the master, an achievement of 
this sort is little short of staggering. 


The ideals and practical principles with which this experiment 
has been worked are clearly expressed. The writer has no doubts 
about his aims or their value. He will have nothing to do with those 
who consciously or unconsciously view education as a means of 
helping you to ‘get on’. He insists that you must never degrade the 
Arts by regarding them as mere Entertainment. He claims for 
Music that it is a great healer of the mind, a bringer of joy and an 
ideal activity for learning the spirit of communal endeavour for an 
end beyond oneself. All this is expounded with force and backed with 
quotation, but he does not argue. There is not much point in 
arguing, for it is not as though any widespread attempt to make 
the Arts a basic element in education has ever yet been tried in 
England. He is, at least, in the position of one who can point to a 
successful experiment. 


For the rest, the book contains much practical advice about all 
the various branches of musical and dramatic activity. The sugges- 
tions he makes are often not unexpected. but some of them are 
rather startling; for he fol.ows his primary educational principle of 
letting the boys do it all for themselves and this course seems, at 
any rate to one who has no. made a trial of it, to take him some- 
times to the borders of the impractical. 
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In conclusion one may be permitted to hope that many head- 
masters will read this book with sympathy, although it is rather 
sanguine to expect that many will yet be willing to support so 
extensive an experiment as is here expounded. 
Austin FENNECK, O.S.B. 


On Beine a StupEntT. By Pierre Danchin. (Harvill Press; 3s. 6d.) 

This little book is full of practical wisdom for the ordering of 
the student’s life. M. Danchin applies the principles of a Catholic 
humanism to put specialisation in its proper place, and to empha- 
sise the need for integration in the too often haphazard and narrow 
life of the modern undergraduate. He is not just concerned with 
principles, but also with their practical application even in such 
little details as the student’s need for a budget but, ‘a budget that 
is pervaded by Charity’. 

The author lays stress on integration—integration of studies, and 
studies with life. Intellectual work must have a moral basis of 
purity and poverty. ‘Thought and life should properly speaking be 
always inseparable’, an appeal against the experiential immaturity 
of so much university life. 

M. Danchin discusses the dangers arising from specialisation and 
the neglect of the ‘fundamental inter-relation of things’. He would 
have done well to show the reason for this inter-relation: ‘“Omne 
Verax a Veritate’ in St Augustine’s words. He talks of the inter. 
relation of the sciences but not of their relations to the queen of 
the sciences, yet surely the greatest need of contemporary intellec- 
tual life is for an ordering of science in the light of wisdom that 
is born only of contemplation. Every science can and must lead 
to the author of being and of science. M. Danchin knows these 
things if he does not say them, and his deeply humanistic approach 
does rely on them for its validity, as his constant quotations from 
Newman show. 

Finally he emphasises that the inner spring of the student's life 
must be love, which alone can transform facts into life. The failure 
of the modern university ‘is all, at bottom, a question of lack of 
love’. 

A. HAsTINGs. 


I Ficut to Live. By Robert Boothby. (Gollancz; 21s.) 


Mr Boothby says approvingly of Lord Birkenhead that he gave one 
a feeling that he preferred the company of undergraduates to any 
other and that he was himself still an undergraduate. Mr Boothby 
can be assured that this book entitles him to that very same appro- 
bation, for this autobiography has many of the notes of an under- 
graduate essay, particularly from the rambling fashion in which it 
raises many issues without making enough effort to separate them, 
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raising them, indeed, more because they happen to rush into the 
head at the same time than on account of any logical sequence. A 
few instances will make the point clear. 

He says of ‘fanatics’, ‘In so far as they are all actuated by sub- 
limated sex, they are all mad’, and of the problem of wealth, ‘Let 
us start with three assertions. First, equality is incompatible with 
the very nature of man. For this we have the august authority of 
Freud himself. . . . Second, private property is essential to freedom. 
Third, private property is essential to progress’. One is not surprised, 
after reading such an argument, to discover that Mr Boothby is 
against dogmas of any (body else’s) kind: and that ‘of all prophets 
who have claimed divine attributes, Jesus was the least concerned 
to persuade his followers to believe any special proposition about 
himself’. The difficulty which undergraduates feel in ending their 
essays is painfully obvious in Mr Boothby’s high-pitched, not to say 
shriil, ending, ‘Do we accept or reject life? If we accept, we have to 
fight, here and now, for the values we believe in. I accept’. The 
reader who likes political gossip, and can endure all things to secure 
it, may like this book. Donaup NICHOLL. 


ByzantiInE Mosaic Decoration. By Otto Demus. (Kegan Paul; 

2 gns.) 

Dr Demus is a Byzantinist of an international reputation and his 
present volume is the best general introduction to the study of 
Byzantine mosaics which has yet been published. It is one of the 
many tragedies of Catholic ecclesiastical art that no such book 
was in existence when the fashion for mosaic decoration was revived 
in England, Ireland and America in the late 19th century and when 
the natural reaction against the debased traditions of the Venetian 
school led to an attempted return to a half imaginary ‘Byzantinism’. 
For Dr Demus combines a meticulous scholarship with a power of 
vivid aesthetic perception and he provides a careful analysis of the 
aesthetic purpose of Byzantine Mosaic work and of its necessary 
relation to the architectural whole. Inevitably there are details both 
of fact and of interpretation that other specialists will dispute. 
But no such minor criticism can alter the immediate value of his 
book. 

GERVASE MatTHEw, O.P. 


Tue Reiicious OrpERS tN ENGLAND. By David Knowles. (Cambridge 

University Press; 30s.) 

This eagerly-awaited volume will surely satisfy the most critical 
scholar; it will certainly delight as weil as instruct the reader who 
seeks to learn more of the lives of the English Religious of the 
Middle Ages. It is the second stage in the series which, when com- 
pleted, will cover the history of the Religious Orders in England 
from the time of St Dunstan until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. 
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Dom David Knowles has here limited himself to the consideration 
of the Religious Orders in England during the century, and some 
thirty years, following the Fourth Council of the Lateran. It has, 
consequently, a particular interest for the Dominican and for those 
interested in the first members of the English Province and their 
activities in medieval England. Professor Knowles writes of St 
Dominic with a fine perceptiveness and keen appreciation of his 
spirituality and genius. There is nothing dull or, turgid in this 
balanced study of the Constitutions of the Order of Preachers. 
Indeed, it has a freshness and objectivity almost startling to the 
reader already familiar with Dominican history. 

However, Professor Knowles is not only concerned with the 
history of the early Dominicans. The book is divided into three 
parts, in which the older orders, the other orders of Friars, the 
monasteries and their world, are considered. Each is extensive in 
its scope; each is filled with skilfully-digested information. Pro- 
fessor Knowles, writing with the scholarly precision one expects 
from a distinguished historian, has a felicitous touch which makes 
even institutional history vivid and fascinating. Here, indeed, we 
meet a scholar who brings from his rich store of learning ‘nova et 
vetera’, which will please al] who appreciate fine writing and careful 
scholarship. 

Kreran Mutvey, O.P. 


Forty Years AFTER: Pius XI and the Social Order. By Raymond 

J. Miller, C.SS.R. (Radio Replies Press; $2.75). 

JusTICE IN THE MopERN Wortp. Edited by Francis Joseph Brown, 

Ph.D. (Outline Press; $0.50). 

TRANSACTIONS OF St MarraEew’s Cuius, January-April, 1948. 

Papal encyclicals on the social question by the very fact that they 
are addressed urbi et orbi can never do more than speak in general 
terms. Popes can only provide a general analysis of the situation and 
offer certain general principles and pointers for the solution. It is 
left to Catholic social writers and thinkers who have a competence 
both in the secular field and in Christian ethics and morals to 
apply this analysis and these principles to the particular cireum- 
stances of their own time and place. In the English-speaking world 
a great deal has been done in the way of elucidation of principles 
and commentary on the texts of Papal social encyclicals, but very 
little has appeared in a comprehensive way in applying both the 
strictures and the recommendations of the Popes in the concrete 
terms of a given country’s economic structure. That very large gap 
still exists in Catholic social literature in England, but Fr Miller’s 
commentary on Quadragesimo anno goes a long way to filling it 
for the United States. 

In a large volume of over three hundred pages Fr Miller gives 
the text of the encyclical, and then translates the thought of the 
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text in terms of the American economy. Its publication is timely 
in view of the misguided attempts of certain employer-supported 
Catholic writers to uphold the ridiculous thesis that the papal 
encyclicals do not apply to the U.S.A. Fr Miller shows how in 
recent disputes in the two great industries of steel and automobiles 
the arguments put forward by the union leaders might have been 
drawn almost verbatim from the encyclical, while the attitude of 
the employers, in this case General Motors Corporation and United 
States Steel Corporation, might well have been drawn up as an 
explicit denial of the Pope’s teaching. 

There are points of detail in which one might disagree with the 
author, particularly in the section on Property. Undue emphasis is 
given perhaps to twenty-year-old controversies in Austria, and in 
taking his stand Fr Miller seems to minimise the social obligations 
or limitations on the use of property, ulthough he belies this 
theoretical attitude in his practical applications But on the whole 
one must welcome this book as being indispensable to Catholics in 
America. In it the Catholic worker will find justification and support 
for his just demands, and the Catholic employer will find ample 
material for an examination of his own conscience and the con- 
science of the National Association of Manufacturers. The index 
though unclassified, is ample and ranges from Ability to Pay (see 
Wages) to Young Workers’ Dance League. Its value to the English 
reader is that it gives a comprehensive view of the bright and dark 
spots of the American industrial picture, as well as bringing home 
to us the need for a similar encyclopaedic publication here. 

Dr Brown’s enterprise is more modest, but it is to be nonetheless 
commended. The Outline Press has undertaken the publication of 
sound, well-produced, well laid out translations of three great encycli- 
cals of Pius XI, Quadragesimo anno, Divini Redemptoris, and Casti 
Connubii, as well as Rerwm Novarum and Pope Pius XII’s encyclical 
on the Mystical Body of Christ. The outstanding point of this edition 
of the text of these encyclicals, of which Quadragesimo anno is the 
first, is an analytical outline of all the matter covered, a complete 
index, and a typographical arrangement of the text which enables 
the reader to see at a glance the papal attitude on the point under 
discussion. It will be of great value in high schools and colleges, as 
well as in discussion groups and study clubs. 

Although there is room for self-reproach that we have not made 
the most of integrating papal teaching with our political and 
economic system in this country, there are certain efforts being 
made to do this which are worthy of praise and of support. Among 
such efforts St Matthew’s Club has an honourable place. The Club 
is a group of Catholic business men and economists who meet 
monthly to discuss moral problems in the world of finance and 
industry. As the Editor writes in the latest issue of the Club’s 
Transactions: ‘The tense economic situation; the encroachments 
of the State; the projected social services; the changing face of 
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labour and the attitude of employers, are all matters which involve 
a change of relationship as between man and man, and as between 
man and the State. And it is the moral side of this relationship 
that calls for close study on the part of Christians, and particularly 
of Catholics, everywhere.’ 

In this work there is room for the priest and fcr the professional 
man. In the current issue of the Transactions the papers read by 
the laymen are of a universally high standard, which makes it all 
the more deplorable that the one contribution from a priest is not 
up to that standard, and indeed is in the line of intemperate 
Cassandra-like condemnation of the Government’s economic policy 
of which there has unhappily been a little too much from the same 
source. The Club needs support and corresponding membership is 
open to all, and for 5s. per annum subscribers receive copies of 
all papers presented as well as an annual Journal containing original 
articles. Intending members should send their subscription (mini- 
mum: 5s. per annum) to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr E. Harris, Chip- 
perfield, Woodside Road, Purley, Surrey. 

JOHN FITZSIMONS. 


WesTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 1942-1945. By Taffrail. (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 20s.) 


This story of the westernmed, or ladies’ end, really begins in 1943, 
with the door slammed on the capitulation in Tunisia. The days 
were past of Ark Royal and the club runs with the convoys to Malta; 
Somerville had gone east, and though the cruisers and destroyers 
were still emulating Aurora, the surrender of the Italian Fleet was 
presently to remove the faint promise of action at sea. The Royal 
Navy moved inshore, with light craft pressing the offensive however 
closely the enemy hugged the coast, and the heavies putting down 
bombardments of an accurate devastation never seen before. Sea- 
power had come into its own; the armies were landed and there were 
no more evacuations. Three months after capture, Naples was hand- 
ling more cargo than any other port in the world. This account of the 
naval operations off Sicily, Italy, Dalmatia, and the South of France 
is written with verve, and the detail is not skimped. There are one 
or two slips: submarines were named before 1942 (p. 48), and the 
ship in a photograph (p. 145, ii) is the Italia, not the Vittorio Veneto. 

T.G. 


Sea GuimMER. Poems in Scots and English. By William Jeffrey. 
A Brairp 0’ THIsTLES, Scots Poems by Douglas Young. Vols. 11 & 
12 in the Poetry Scotland Series. (Maclellan; 6s. and 7s. 6d.) 


William Jeffrey’s posthumous volume is a good example of what 
happens frequently, to the confounding of Whistle-Binkie’s Old 
Guard, when a Scottish writer leaves the language he learned in 
school and takes to words learned as a child, or later among working 
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people or in his reading of earlier Scottish writing. The English 
poems in Sea Glimmer are competent. It is the poems in Scots, like 
that which gives the book its title, which grip attention; lines like 
these: 

The taed and horny-goloch snoovled by 

Toom hearths where burly fishers ance made boast 

©’ midnichts tempest tossed, 

Their ears aye thrumming wi’ the thunder’s ery. 
No one ean dismiss that vocabulary as ‘plastic’. It would be under- 
stood even by Invernessians. 


Douglas Young’s book should increase his reputation. On reading 
Auntran Blads (reviewed in a past number of Buackrriars), a doubt 
came to mind as to what the poet could do on his own, not trans- 
lating. The translations in that book appeared, to the present writer 
at least, superior to the original work. The latest volume removes 
doubts. There is still splendid translation. The version of Psalm 22 
(23, A.V.) is a fine achievement. Here are the second and third 
verses. 


He gars my saul be blyth aince mair 
that wandert was frae hame, 

and leads me on the straucht smaa gait 
for sake o His ain name. 

Tho I suld gang the glen o mirk 
I’ld grue for nae mischance, 

Thou bydes wi me, Thy kent and cruik 
maks aye my sustenance. 


The other poems in the book, widely varied in subject and including 
two which use an English vocabulary, show such variety of feeling 
and command of ianguage and metre as to raise high hopes for the 
future. So far Douglas Young has often been playing himself, with 
his remarkable command of tongues. It looks as though the play 
will lead to something. 

AntHony Ross, O.P. 


THE GREAT ENCHANTMENTS. By Robert Liddell. (Cape; 9s. 6d.) 


The identity of the Christminster of Mr Liddell’s novel can be no 
mystery to the connoisseur of Gothic North Oxford and its inhabi- 
tants. Here are preserved, as specimens in ether rather than as bees 
in amber, the outriders of academic suburbia—landladies and their 
daughters, retired dons of uncertain career and drawing-room 
humanitarians. 

Mr Liddell’s skill is, perhaps, best displayed in observation rather 
than in invention. The misfortunes of his landlady, indeed the affairs 
of his characters in general, do not engage our interest very deeply. 
But the warts and twitches that individuate them are exactly con- 
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veyed; their houses and rooms are inspected with clinical accuracy. 
The Great Enchantments is « fair copy of an important part of the 
novelist’s work. It lacks emotive compulsion, but its achievement is 
in another order—less ambitious but no less fascinating to discern. 


LE. 


Hoes IN THE Sky, By ouis MacNeice. (Faber & Faber; 7s. 6d.) 
With the publication of his new book of poems Mr MacNeice’s 
publishers make the suggestion that some people may have felt 
that in the writing of radio plays he had ‘given up to the B.B.C. 
what was meant for mankind’. If people do indeed have such a 
feeling, in a sense, they are justified in it, for it is doubtful whether 
he has written anything in recent years comparable with some 
of his felicitous earlier work such as ‘The Sunlight on the Garden’, 
but even so there seems little reason to complain: the development 
of his particular technique as a poet is perhapz best suited to 
broadcast drama. It may be due to a certain straightforwardness 
of pictorial imagery—‘when barrows of daffodils butter the pave- 
ment’—or to an ability, as in ‘Weekend’ in the present volume, to 
sustain a metaphor without any sense of strain. At any rate, one 
has no cause to imagine that he has been misusing his gifts. 
One is tempted to wonder how far his ‘Elegy for Minor Poets’ 
is intended to apply to himself, for it is, in many ways, curiously 
relevant to his own position. Mr MacNeice has not the stature of 
a great poet: of him, too, it might well be said that he ‘knew all 
the words but failed to achieve the Word’, because although in 
his poetry he has facility, slickness and neatness of phrase, he lacks 
that something additiona! which would transform his oft-recurring 
‘Tom, Dick and Harry’ into figures of more than passing impor- 
tance. There is much in his work which reminds one of the lyrics 
of a clever night-club song-writer, and it is not surprising to learn 
that some of it has indeed been set to music in this manner. He is 
probably at his best in his short poems, which are strained taut 
as a bowstring to shoot their arrows to the dead centre of the 
target. The epigraph poem 
What is truth? says Pilate, 
Waits for no answer; 
Double your stakes, says the clock 
To the ageing dancer; 
Double the guard, says Authority, 
Treble the bars; 
Holes in the sky. says the child 
Scanning the stars. 

is such a one, and ‘Corner Seat’ another. 

In the one really long poem in the book, ‘The Stygian Banks’, 
one cannot help feeling that he is a little out of his depth: doubtless 
he is groping after something much profounder and more positive 
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than he has so far arrived at, but he has not achieved that syn- 

thesis of heart and brain which would here make him a greater, 

and a truer, poet. . 
Evizaseti Kine. 


THE SPIDER IN THE Rose. By Robert H. Hill. (Hilda Devereux; 
8s. 6d.) 


This is an historical novel dealing with the Walpole plot against 
the life of Queen Elizabeth. It possesses also some of the superficial 
characteristics of the detective but the puzzle is too easy to make 
that line worth tracing. There is also an amount of character 
drawing, most of it unconvincing; Stanley, the born courtier, is 
too brittle for flesh and blood and there is too much cloak and 
dagger about the base plotters. Philip Gamon, the adventurous 
rustic from Devon, is the central character. Contact with the world 
develops his mind only fitfully and he shows sad lapses into bucolic 
simplicity. He remains a bookish type to the end: he shows no 
signs of susceptibility to the tender passion; all his thoughts are 
set on saving Gloriana—when he’s not reading a sonnet by Shakes- 
peare (though ‘he did not even recognise it as a sonnet’). There- 
fore when he returns to Barnstaple hand in hand with the devoted 
Anne and we hear the wedding bells ringing across the moors we 
can only presume that it was leap year. 

Francis Bacon’s is the portrait you would expect; it has merely 
been taken out of the gallery, not repainted. He is obviously 
inspired by his own dictum ‘to dwell among things soberly . . . 
to look into and dissect the nature of this real world’. Here as 
elsewhere in the book there is too much dissection and not enough 
sober dwelling. While Gamon is brooding by the banks of Thames 
—not on love but on the wickedness of plotters, though he’s never 
quite sure about the Jesuits—Bacon is trying to live up to what 
the professors of Elizabethan Life and Thought have made of him. 
It makes him painfully self-conscious. 

GeErarD Meata, O.P. 


Tae Winter’s Tate. A Study by S. L. Bethell. (Staples; 10s. 6d.) 


A book on ‘The Winter’s Tale’ is immediately welcome because 
it turns attention to an important and neglected Shakespearean play, 
and Mr Bethell’s spirited defence of his critical principles is timely. 
‘The critic who is self-consciously aware of holding a particular view 
of life is much less prone to fail into error than he who believes him- 
self ‘‘impartial’’, ‘‘scientific’’, a ‘‘pure scholar’’.’ That is excellent. 
Besides principle there is scholarship which forms the foundation for 
Part I, and in Part II close and accurate interpretation of the text. 
After a graceful tribute to Dr Tillyard we know what sort of interpre- 
tation to expect; the principle of multi-consciousness and the ana- 
gogical view are not easy to apply, but Mr Bethell writes clearly and 
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both interests and instructs his reader, rare qualities in a critic. The 
link with the tragedies might have been forged more strongly, for 
resurrection does not annul the conflict between good and evil and 
the fulfilment in kenosis itself is an important element in both 
tragedy ad high comedy. While one feels that more might have been 
made of ambivalence and the intrusion of the ‘unredeemed world’ 
in the miracle plays as factors in Shakespeare’s inheritance, one 
feels on the other hand that in matters of detail Mr Bethell tends to 
be ‘plus royaliste que le Roi’. Not all ritual symbolism refers to the 
Mass and we are not always convinced that ‘grace’ possesses the 
explicitly Christian meaning. 

The last chapter, ‘Conclusion’, also raises doubts. So long as we 
think of nature and supernature as in a horizontal and not a vertical 
relationship we shall find tension and not balance in the Middle Ages. 
Only a belief in the interpenetration of nature and grace can be 
responsible for (pace Mr C. 8S. Lewis) St ‘Thomas’s treatment of 
married love, for St Louis of France (a saint and a man happily ful- 
filled in marriage), for William Langland’s determination after fifteen 
years to finish his poem and pursue Saint Truth (cf. N. Coghill, The 
Pardon of Piers Plowman). ‘These and many more facts of history 
incline one to agree with Mr E. I. Watkin rather than with the less 
optimistic historians. That however most emphatically does not lead 
one to mistrust the critic who finds the desired optimism in Shake- 
speare; but it does mean that the optimism is Shakespeare’s inheri- 
tance and not his discovery. Beyond all this Mr Bethell remains a 
critic of the highest rank. G.M. 


COMPANION TO THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, MAcBETH. By Rev. 
Reginald F. Walker, C.S.Sp., M.A. (Browne & Nolan; 2s.) 


In presenting yet another study of Shakespeare, the author need 
give no apology, even if its object were not so different from all 
former essays. Anything that helps our literary and dramatic appre- 
ciation of the immortal playwright will always find a welcome. In this 
cheap and well-produced study, the mature critic, the university 
student, the secondary schoolboy, and above all, the teacher will find 
many new angles of character interpretation—that alone justifies the 
present little volume. 

But the author, himself a teacher in one of Ireland’s largest secon- 
dary schools, has come along to supply a longfelt want, the need to 
study our Shakespeare as it is—a vehicle of Catholic thought, philo- 
sophy and right living. ‘It is safe to say that there is not a single 
Shakespearean drama in school use which is not capable of yielding 
some of the most profitable principles of right living’. 

It is the author’s intention to show us such principles in this and 
in the other works of Shakespeare which he proposes to study. How 
far this aim has been achieved in the present volume may be seen 
in that simultaneous unfolding of character, and application of moral 
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and philosophic principles which are bound to contribute immensely 
to the moral formation of youth. 7 
Father Walker is to be congratulated on the noble task he has set 
himself: we wish him every success. Already we are in his debt ior 
this study of Macbeth. M. COSTELLOE 


Tue BuaGavapaita. By Professor Sir S. Radhakrishnan. (Allen & 

Unwin; 10s. 6d.) 

This is yet another good translation of the Bhagavadgita, But that 
is not the important fact about it, The point is this: Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan has lived in England for a long time, and he has realised 
the gap in our knowledge about this great Indian Scripture. So ne 
gives in 78 pages an Introductory Essay that has been badly needed 
in the West. 

What is the Gita? A religious classic. “The teaching of the Gita is 
not presented as a metaphysical system thought out by an individual 
thinker or school of thinkers. It is set forth as a tradition which has 
emerged from the religious life of mankind’, The Gita belongs to the 
pre-Christian era. Professor Radhakrishnan quotes the chief com- 
mentaries on the Gita: Samkara’s ancient commentary (788-822 
A.D.) holds that ‘while action is essential as a means for the purifica- 
tion of the mind, when wisdom is attained action falls away’. Rama- 
nuya, another old commentator, holds that its main emphasis is on 
devotion; differences are shown as determined by the view-point 
adopted. 

The Gita presents Krisna, the teacher, as identified with Visnu, 
the Lord of the Sun. ‘The unity that lies behind the manifold 
universe, the changeless truth, is represented by Krisna, who takes 
manhood into God. Krisna is the unification between the eternal and 
the historical. There is no antithesis between eternity and time in 
the Gita. Time derives from eternity and finds fulfilment in it’. The 
eternal ‘I’ confronts the pseudo-eternal ‘not-l’. ‘When the element 
of negation is introduced into the Absolute, its inwardness is un- 
folded in the process of becoming. The two principles of being and 
non-being are shown in the Gita, although this teaching does not 
uphold dualism, because non-being depends on being. 

Three different ways bring-men to the Supreme Goal: the way of 
knowledge (Inana—wisdom, mind); the way of love (Bhakti); and 
the way of action (Karma). Arjuna, representing man in the Gita, is 
guided through ail these ways. Professor Radhakrishnan agrees with 
the old commentary of Samkara: Karma and Bhakti are both means 
of spiritual freedom, 

Regarding the translation itself, as I am not able to translate the 
original Sanskrit, I can only compare some of the modern trans- 
lations. My personal impression is that, in some ways, Professor 
Radhakrishnan’s rendering could be less intellectual and give us 
more of the atmosphere of this Scripture. Here is an example. Sloka 
51 in Chapter XI is translated as follows: 
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(1) By Annie Besant: ‘Arjuna said: Beholding again Thy gentle 
human Form, O Janardana, | am now collected, and am restored to 
my own nature’. 

(2) By Swami Swarupananda: ‘Arjuna said: Having seen this Thy 
gentle human Form, O Janardana, my thoughts are now composed 
and I am restored to my nature’. 

(3) By Profesor Radhakrishnan: ‘Arjuna said: Beholding again 
this Thy gracious human Form, O Janardana (Krishna), | have now 
become collected in mind and am restored to my normal nature’. 

And the goal of the teaching of the Bhagavadgita? According to 
Professor Radhakrishnan it is this: 

‘The Gita insist on the unity of the life of spirit, which cannot be 
resolved into philosophic wisdom, devoted love or strenuous action. 
Work, knowledge and devotion are complementary, both when we 
seek the goal and after we attain it. We do not proceed on the same 
lines, but that which we seek is the same. We may climb the moun- 
tain by different paths, but the view from the summit is identical for 
all. Wisdom is personified as a being whose body is knowledge and 
whose heart is love. Yoga, which has for its phases knowledge and 
meditation, love and service, is the ancient road that leads from 
darkness to light, from death to immortality’. 

Tonr SUSSMAN. 


Mora INTUITION AND THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-REALISATION. By C. A. 
Campbell. Annual Philosophical Lecture, Henriette Hertz Trust. 
British Academy, 1948. (Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 
5s. 6d.) 

This Hertz Trust lecture is divided into two parts. Part I deals 
with the question of moral intuition, and especially with the con- 
ditions which are required before it can be accepted as valid; 
Part II is concerned to show that a principle, known as the 
‘principle of ‘‘self-realisation’’ ’ fulfils these conditions. 

As a conclusion to Part I we are presented with the statement 
‘that whatever the ultimate principle of man’s moral consciousness 
may be, it cannot be one in which the aspect of social universality 
is intrinsic’. Whether this assertion is true or not it certainly 
requires more precise argumentation in support of it than Campbell 
provides, especially since he relies so much upon anthropological 
evidence. To treat the findings of anthropologists (different customs. 
codes and systems of morality, etc.) as though they were, in them- 
selves, the data of ethics is highly misleading; the real difficulty, 
indeed the essential task, is to distinguish between the denotation 
and the connotation of valuational terms; it is only then that the 
‘findings’ can become data of ethics. ; 

The basis for Part II seems to rest upon Hume’s notion that 
‘disinterested benevolence’ belongs to ‘the original frame of our 
temper’. It is a little surprising to find anyone accepting such 
a view in 1948. D. NIcHOLL. 
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